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Preface 


IN PRESENTING THIS REPORT, the third A.L.A. Activities Committee 
wishes to make the following statement. We decided at the outset to 
give careful consideration to criticisms of the A.L.A. and the profession, 
to consider matters that have been extensively discussed orally but have 
not yet appeared in print, and to submit a perfectly frank and open 
report. Weaknesses of the profession and of professional library organ- 
izations are discussed freely and impersonally, solely in the hope of fur- 
thering the services libraries are rendering. 

Several members of the Association, after reading sections of the 
report, have remarked: ‘The facts are true but why mention them? 
It would be more expedient to ignore them.’’ We believe that members 
of the Association are entitled to a presentation of the facts as the com- 
mittee sees them. The only considerations which influenced us in writ- 
ing this report are: Are the statements true and are they relevant? 
Only through an honest recognition of the facts as they exist can we 
attempt to build an organization that will reflect credit upon the profession. 

The committee requests that members read the whole report and not 
simply the particular sections in which they are most interested. Part I 
furnishes the foundation for the discussions in Part II. The subject 
matter in the various sections in Part II must, of necessity, be closely 
interwoven. Any consideration of a single section, apart from the entire 
text, would be likely to give a false impression. 

The committee presents the best solution that it has been able to find 
to many difficult problems. Some members or groups of members of 
the A.L.A. and other library associations may be able to suggest more 
satisfactory solutions. For this reason, we recommend that the report 
be brought to the attention of all library associations and sections con- 
cerned. We shall be glad to consider any suggestions from any member, 
or from any group. After consideration has been given to the report by 
the membership, we propose to restudy recommendations in the light of 
suggestions submitted. The recommendations as revised will be sub- 
mitted to the Council in time for action at its December meeting. 

The committee hopes for the sympathetic understanding of its aims 


and methods, whatever may be the disagreement with specific recom- 
mendations. 
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The committee desires to express its thanks to the many members of 
the Association who contributed in the preparation of this report by cor- 
respondence, by letters published in library journals and articles published 
in the Bulletin. About five hundred members have taken part in dis- 
cussions and in correspondence. The committee is also indebted to the 
chairmen of many boards who have read sections of the report, to Charles 
H. Compton, chairman of the Advisory Committee to the third Activities 
Committee, who reviewed the entire preliminary report and made valuable 
suggestions. Three members of lowa State College Library staff, Helen 
Crawford, Eugene H. Wilson, Herbert Goldhor, read the manuscript in 
various stages several times. They were of great assistance in improv- 
ing the wording and in avoiding inconsistencies. To headquarters staff, 
and especially to Cora M. Beatty and Mr. R. E. Dooley, grateful acknowl- 
edgment is made for much help in the compilation of tables and in fur- 
nishing background material. 

Appreciation of the work of the Joint Committee of the A.L.A. and 
the A.A.L.L. is made in a resolution which follows. 

The report in its present form could not have been written without the 
help of many members of the Association. The committee, however, 
assumes full responsibility for all of the statements and the conclusions. 














General Recommendations for Adoption 
at San Francisco, June, 1939 


IT IS RECOMMENDED: 


1. That the Council express its thanks to the American Association 
of Law Libraries and its members of the joint committee for their interest 
in the reorganization of the A.L.A. as shown by the valuable contribution 
made to this study. 

2. That this report be transmitted to the presidents of all national 
library associations, affliated and otherwise, which are listed in the A.L.A. 
Handbook, and to the presidents of all regional, state, provincial, and 
other local associations which are also listed, for such consideration as 
they may see fit to give to it, with the request that any suggestions and 
recommendations which they care to make be forwarded to the Secretary 
of the American Library Association before November 1 in order to allow 
time for the third Activities Committee to give them consideration in its 
revision of the recommendations which are to be printed in the December 
number of the 4.L.A. Bulletin. 

(It is hoped that any section of the A.L.A. interested in this report 
will of its own initiative take the matter under consideration. ) 

3. That before the meeting of the Council in December, 1939, repre- 
sentatives of all national library organizations, preferably the president 
and secretary, be invited by the Council of the A.L.A. to meet together 
to consider this report and to discuss the mutual relations of these asso- 
ciations. 

4. That the A.L.A. express its willingness to appoint members on joint 
committees with any other national association which so desires. 

5. That the entire report and the recommendations, with the exception 
of those approved at the San Francisco meeting in June, be referred back 
to the third Activities Committee for such revision as the committee thinks 
best to make in light of proposals received from other organizations and 
from members of the Association. 

6. That section 2 of the by-laws be suspended until final action is taken 
on the proposed scale of dues. 

(The adoption of this principle will necessitate the presentation of a 
resolution to be formulated by the Committee on Constitution and By-Laws 
and adopted by the Association.) 
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7. That the report of the committee be given consideration as the first 
order of business at the meeting of the Council in December, 1939. 

8. That any further action on the specific recommendations of this 
report be taken at the June meeting only upon unanimous vote of the 
Council. 

MATTHEW S. DUDGEON 

Erretr Weir McDIArmip, Jr. 
MARIAN C. MANLEY 

Lucite M. Morscu 

CHARLES HARVEY Brown, Chairman 
A.L.A. Activities Committee 


May 1, 1939 
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Tentative Report of the Third 
A.L.A. Activities Committee 


‘Part I. -Aims and Functions of a National 
Library Organization 


Section I. cAims 


O SATISFACTORY study of an organi- 
N zation’s activities can be made with- 
out a clear realization of its aims. After 
these aims have been defined as clearly 
and concisely as possible, the agencies by 
which the organization attempts to realize 
its aims can be outlined. A distinction 
must be drawn between the aims (reasons 
for existence) and the functions (methods 
of realizing aims). 

Proposals for changes in such details as 
requirements for membership, representa- 
tion on the governing board, appointment 
and function of committees could quickly 
and easily be prepared. Such proposals 
would not only be superficial ; they would 
ignore the fundamentals upon which the 
organization must be based. 

A national library organization is not 
an end in itself. It does not exist pri- 
marily or chiefly for the financial, social, 
or educational advancement of its mem- 
bers. If the organization is regarded as 


more important than the purposes for 
which it exists, then it ceases to be a pro- 
fessional association and tends to become 
something different, such as a trade union 
or social club. These purposes are far 
more important than the association itself, 
its membership, its structure, or the tech- 
niques used. Every proposal for change 
in structure and function should be scru- 
tinized, not simply from the standpoint of 
its effect on administration or member- 
ship but from the standpoint of its 
ultimate effect upon the services the 
library profession can render to the pub- 
lic. 

The aims of a national library organi- 
zation are to encourage the establishment, 
maintenance, and extension of adequate li- 
brary service for all the people of the 
United States and Canada. The state- 
ment implies conditions of employment 
reasonably satisfactory to the personnel en- 
gaged in rendering library service. 


Section 2. Some (Characteristics of Library Service 


A detailed exposition of what consti- 
tutes library service is beyond the scope 
of this report. Some of the characteristics 


are given in the book by Alvin Johnson, 
The Public Library—A People’s Univer- 


sity, the title of which in itself implies a 
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definition of public library service. Har- 
rison Warwick Craver attempts a defini- 
tion of library service as follows: 

Our ideal should be to give each and 
every inquirer the book he needs when he 
needs it. We should be able to tell him 
what this book is, if he does not already 
know, and to get it for him from our own 
shelves or from some other point. We 
should encourage every activity to make it 
possible for him to have access to some 
library, without an unreasonable effort.? 


Attention is also directed to a more ex- 
tensive discussion of library service in ““Na- 
tional Plan for Libraries,”? which is in 
effect such a detailed consideration of the 
characteristics of library service that it 
seems necessary in this report to mention 
only the chief features which affect or 
should affect the activities and functions of 
a national organization of librarians. 


ELEMENTS OF LIBRARY SERVICE 


The elements involved in library service 
are at least three: the library staff, the 
physical plant (including the collections of 
reading material), and the community or 
clientele served. Whether the community 
served by the library be the general public, 
students, faculty, research workers, doc- 
tors, lawyers, farmers, or business men, 
the complete integration of these three 
elements is essential to the best library 
service. 

The library staff, if serving under a 
progressive and creative leadership and 
afforded the opportunities for adequate 
development, will not only seek opportuni- 
ties to vitalize the use of collections, but 
will discover means for increasing users’ 
interest. The book and other printed re- 
sources of the library provide the material 


1Craver, H. W. “Unfinished Business.” A.L.A. 
Bulletin 32:419, July, 1938. k 

2“National Plan ie Libraries.” A.L.A. Bulletin 
33:137-50, February, 19309. 


necessary for mental growth and for the 
preservation of historical and literary rec- 
ords for future use. Service to the com- 
munity is the raison d’étre of all libraries. 
The community will support libraries in 
proportion to the value it receives from 
them. Each of these three elements: per- 
sonnel, materiel, and a public, is necessary 
and vital to the adequate growth of li- 
brary service. 


UNIVERSALITY OF LiBRARY SERVICE 


Library service concerns all people— 
the doctor, the lawyer, the factory worker, 
the farmer, the mechanic, the housewife, 
the young and the old, the student in 
school and out of school. 


THE LIBRARY AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


The library offers to its clientele op- 
portunity: 

a) For cultural growth—the continu- 
ation of the formal, general education 
which commonly ceases with grade school, 
high school, or college 

6) For supplementing formal education 
in schools and colleges 

c) For self-education in special branches 
of knowledge, in professional and trade 
occupations 

d) For research by specialists in various 
fields 

e) For recreation 

It offers aid in securing a livelihood and 
professional advancement. The use of 
the library should increase the ability of 
the individual to contribute to his own 
profession or trade, to the solution of 
social questions, and to an understanding 
of his personal problems. In educational 
institutions, in professions, in business and 


manufacturing, the library is recognized 
as a necessary instrument for instruction, 
recreation, and research. Especially in 
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schools and colleges, it serves in the edu- 
cational process, not only directly, but also 
indirectly as a means of instilling the habit 
of the use of books—a habit which should 
be of value throughout life. It offers to 
research workers facilities without which 
productive scholarship is impossible. It 
provides means for recreation which is 
wholesome in itself and which instills de- 


sirable habits of reading and the use of 
books. 


THe Liprary AND COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATIONS 


The library must work with and 
through various community agencies. It 
is concerned with supplying information 
through print, with authorship and pub- 
lishing, with the radio, lectures, discus- 
sion groups, and all organizations and 
individuals in any way active in the field 
of education and recreation. The library 
must work in harmony with other edu- 
cational organizations. 

Library service, therefore, involves re- 
lationships with both individuals and com- 
munity organizations. 


AGENCIES OF LIBRARY SERVICE 


Library service is available through 
many types of libraries—public libraries, 
college libraries, school libraries, profes- 
sional libraries, business libraries, ships’ 
libraries, etc. All these types must be 
given consideration in any study of a 
national library organization. 


The types of libraries through which 
service is rendered in any community vary 
with local conditions. In some cities the 
public library may be the service institu- 
tion for high school or even junior college 
students, for specialized business firms, and 
for professional men. In other communi- 
ties service to such persons and groups may 
be given by specialized libraries, such as 
those of schools, private business corpora- 
tions or bar associations. Library service 
even to a special group or to any given pro- 
fessional class is not rendered universally 
by a single type of library. 

In small cities and towns limited library 
service is often rendered by small inde- 
pendent units operating with meager 
funds. In many rural communities not 
even this limited service is available; in 
only a few geographic areas has a success- 
ful attempt been made to render adequate 
library service through a regional organi- 
zation. 


Tue LipRARY OF THE FUTURE 


A professional library organization 
must heed and anticipate future trends in 
the development of library service. For 
example, the public library may become, 
generally, the cultural center of tomorrow, 
providing adequate space and equipment 
for lectures and discussion groups, for 
information bureaus, and for headquar- 
ters of local educational organizations, es- 
pecially in the field of adult education. 


Section 3. Functions and Acttvities 


The most important function of a na- 
tional organization is to study the needs 
of a continually changing social order and 
the part which libraries should play in 
satisfying these needs. A great task of a 
professional organization, therefore, is to 


define and redefine its objectives and bring 
its practices into harmony with these ob- 
jectives through constant scrutiny of itself 
and of the society which it serves. A 
national professional organization should 
discover trends which affect the organiza- 
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tion and activities of libraries long before 
they can possibly be noted by individual 
libraries. It is one of the important func- 
tions of a national organization to make 
these trends known to the members of the 
profession. 

A second great task with which it 
should concern itself is that of setting 
standards of performance within the pro- 
fession, basing the standards upon its ob- 
jectives on the one hand, and upon a 
comparison of standards in related fields 
on the other. 


Speciric Fietps oF Work 


The characteristics of library service 
imply clearly the need for certain activi- 
ties which can be performed only by a 
national organization. Because coopera- 
tion is desirable between local libraries and 
other local educational organizations, a 
close relationship between the library pro- 
fession and national educational organiza- 
tions is also important. If coordination— 
especially in book resources—is of value 
locally, it is also necessary nationally. In- 
terchange of ideas among members of the 
profession, the supplying of information 
to the public, cooperative research, coordi- 
nation of various library groups, deter- 
mination of standards, cooperation with 
national educational organizations and 
governmental units, can best be achieved 
through a national organization. Since 
library service is performed by all types 
of libraries and through many different 
educational media, the national organiza- 
tion must concern itself with all kinds of 
libraries and all varieties and techniques 
of service. 

The discussion of characteristics indi- 
cates the specific fields of work with which 
a national organization should concern 
itself. These fields of work, correspond- 


ing exactly to the three elements of library 
service mentioned in section 2, are person- 
nel, materiel, and community interest. 


Personnel 


The element in the attainment of ade- 
quate library service which, at present 
at least, needs the greatest attention is 
personnel. Indeed, if our citizens are to 
be brought to a realization of the impor- 
tance of continued education, of the value 
of the habit of reading and the use of 
books, then a library personnel with high 
qualifications of leadership, with broad 
educational background, and in many cases 
with highly specialized education in sub- 
ject fields, will be required. The em- 
phasis on the need for such a personnel 
can best come from a national organiza- 
tion. The importance of adequate gen- 
eral and professional education and of 
adequate salaries to attract outstanding 
men and women must be stressed nation- 
ally. Furthermore, a strong national or- 
ganization will furnish inspiration, en- 
couragement, and a breadth of view to 
potential leaders. It will provide for 
group thinking, for an interchange of 
ideas by these leaders, and for the trans- 
mission of these ideas to the membership 
at large. It will continually lead, but 
never direct. 

Library service, at present, is performed 
by many different classes of persons: junior 
assistants, specialists with advanced or 
professional degrees, administrators, li- 
brarians with professional training, and 
librarians with no formal edueation beyond 
high school. A national organization must 
give the utmost possible assistance to all 
these classes. Much of this help must 
reach the individual through local or spe- 
cial groups. Direct contact between na- 


tional officers, boards, and committees on 
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the one hand, and the rank and file of 
librarians on the other is desirable, but 
on account of numbers (the estimated 
number of librarians in the United States, 
according to the 1930 census, is about 
30,000), much of this personal contact 
must be made through local organizations 
and special groups. 

Professional associations can further the 
development of personnel by promoting 
adequate programs for professional educa- 
tion and by stressing the need for a philoso- 
phy of librarianship and a liberal, recep- 
tive attitude, rather than by concentrating 
on minor details of professional practice. 
Only as an association affords all its 
members, of every shade of opinion, age, 
and experience, opportunities for construc- 
tive activities and recognition of their con- 
tribution, can it be a creative force in the 
advancement of a profession. 

The national organization should be 
concerned with: 

a) Development of leaders. 
fession must 


The pro- 
recognize able men and 
women who have contributed to librarian- 
ship within their own communities and 
who should be given an opportunity to 
enlarge their fields of activity—not so 
much for their own advancement as for 
the improvement and extension of library 
service. Means must be found to give 
opportunities for development to poten- 
tial leaders. 

b) Education for librarianship, both 
cultural and professional; continuing edu- 
Much 
study and continual research are required 
if the education offered prospective li- 
brarians is to be designed as the ideal 
preparation for librarianship, and is to be 
modified as the needs of the profession 
change. Considerable attention should be 
given to the possibilities of education after 


cation for librarians in service. 
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graduation from library school. Among 
other means for in-service education, in- 
stitutes, clinics, and seminars for experi- 
enced librarians are desirable. 

c) Recruiting. The need for a strong 
personnel is obvious. Conditions in the 
profession which make it difficult to attract 
able men and women should be removed 
as quickly as possible, but in the meantime 
the opportunities for service and the ad- 
vantages of membership in a rapidly de- 
veloping profession can well be brought 
to the attention of outstanding college 
students. 

d) Salaries, tenure of office, vacations, 
annuities, civil service, certification, sab- 
batical leaves, etc. The profession cannot 
attract and retain outstanding men and 
women as long as the scale of salaries is 
greatly below that of other professions 
requiring similar preparation. Librarian- 
ship is at a distinct disadvantage in re- 
cruiting in comparison with other profes- 
sions. The scale of salaries is among the 
lowest of the professions; tenure of office, 
partly due to government relationships, is 
none too secure; annuities are not gener- 
ally available. 

Librarians have little free time for the 
continued study and research necessary for 
the promotion of librarianship, as illus- 
trated by the shortness of vacations and 
the lack of sabbatical leaves. Librarians 
are so fully occupied with routine mat- 
ters that little time remains for planning, 
for study of objectives, and for developing 
a philosophy of their work. Comparison 
of librarianship with the legal, medical, 
and teaching professions discloses at once 
the marked dissimilarities in the oppor- 
tunities afforded for mental growth and 
individual study. 

The unfortunate position of the library 
profession arises partly from the failure of 
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state legislatures to establish requirements 
for the position of librarian comparable 
with the requirements for lawyers, teach- 
ers, doctors, and other professions, and 
for many trades. Adequate state legisla- 
tion, the development of classification and 
compensation plans, civil service and cer- 
tification, adequate conditions of service, 
and similar subjects deserve the careful 
attention of a national organization. 


Materiel 


Every profession is concerned with its 
tools. In librarianship, the form or de- 
sign of the tools used is shifting. The 
bibliofilm comes into use, changes in the 
form of the card catalog become essential, 
the development of educational films, of 
sound records, and of other audio-visual 
aids demands attention. A building con- 
sidered ideal twenty years ago becomes 
inadequate in design as well as in size. 
The profession must be alert to pos- 
sible changes in its tools, whether such 
changes come from scientific discoveries 
or from shifts in public demand or in- 
terest. The results of research on all 
new possible developments which will 
affect printed or spoken records, reports 
on advances in buildings and equipment, 
bibliographic compilations and textbooks 
must be made available to the profession. 
The need of cooperative enterprises with 
other groups is strongly indicated. Prog- 
ress in this field requires the attention of 
a national organization and also ample 
funds. 


Community Interests 


The interest of the community in the 
library is essential, both to obtain support 
and to encourage use. The library is sup- 
ported by funds raised either through taxa- 
tion or through endowments, gifts, or spe- 


cial allotments. Therefore, the commu- 
nity must be informed of the value of a 
library. But more important is the contri- 
bution the library can make to the welfare 
of the individuals and society. A realiza- 
tion by all citizens of the place of the 
library in all levels of education—from the 
kindergarten through the university to 
adult life—is necessary to any attempt to 
attain the objectives of the profession. 
Just as the local library must strive to 
develop these interests in its own commu- 
nity, so must a national organization de- 
velop them nationally. Much can be done 
nationally which will influence greatly the 
position of libraries in local communities. 


Mepta OF FUNCTIONING 


The media of functioning for a national 
organization in these specified fields of 
work, as indicated by the discussion of the 
fields themselves, are (a) information to 
the public on the service libraries can 
render to the community, (b) informa- 
tional service to the profession, (c) pub- 
lications, and (d) research studies. Publi- 
cations might well be considered as a 
subdivision of the informational services. 

a) Informational service to the public. 
Two objectives should be noted: first—to 
increase use, to demonstrate to individuals, 
to groups, and to society, the value of the 
use of books and libraries; and second— 
to obtain support through a demonstration 
of the needs of libraries. 

Public relations for libraries on a na- 
tional basis may strengthen, and, in some 
instances, create the favorable public opin- 
ion without which public, college, school, 
or special libraries cannot effectively func- 


tion. 

They involve contacts with: 

The executive and legislative branches 
of the federal government (Similar 
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branches of the state governments are also 
reached through the means mentioned be- 
low, as well as through aid given by the 
national organization to state and local 
library leaders.) 

National leaders and experts in fields 
outside the profession, including officers of 
national organizations which powerfully 
affect public opinion 

Foundations which can provide funds 
for needed experimentation and other pur- 
poses 

Editors of magazines and newspapers 
appealing either to a small but important 
group of men and women influential in 
local, state, and national affairs, or to hun- 
dreds of thousands or millions of the 
American electorate in local communities 
with or without libraries 

National radio broadcasting system; 

National motion picture producers and 
distributors 

The clearing house function of a na- 
tional association concerned with public 
relations for libraries involves also bring- 
ing together leaders inside and outside the 
profession, especially those in all branches 
of education and public administration, 
to discuss problems which vitally affect the 
public relations of libraries throughout the 
country. 

b) Informational service to the profes- 
sion. A professional organization should 
supply information on the various types of 
work in which its members are engaged. 
It must, therefore, “so organize itself that 
the accumulated experiences of its mem- 
bers and the results of special studies and 
experiments may be available; and that the 
knowledge thus accumulated may be ap- 
plied as advice—not simply as information 
—to particular situations and conditions.”* 


*“*4\ Program for the American Library Associa- 
tion.” A.L.A. Bulletin 26:58-59, February, 1932. 
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It must keep the profession informed of the 
latest developments in special fields or in 
various localities. It should disseminate 
to other parts of the country and to other 
groups the ideas which have proved suc- 
cessful in one locality or in the work of 
one special group. 

Obviously, the means for disseminating 
information are numerous: books, bulle- 
tins and periodicals, newspaper articles, 
addresses, demonstrations, films, radio, etc. 
Conferences, group and regional meetings, 
both large and small, and personal con- 
tacts are certainly important. Joint boards 
and joint committees of librarians and 
other professional should also 
prove of value. 

c) Publications. Much of the progress 
made by any profession is made possible 
through its publications, especially its 
professional journals. Textbooks and 
handbooks are also necessary and the pro- 
fession must provide them. Results of 
research studies must be published by 
professional organizations, especially in 
cases where financial returns will be lim- 
ited. Obviously, many publications greatly 
needed by a limited number of librarians 
cannot be financed through sales alone. 
The library profession must find some way 
of subsidizing such publications. 

There is need for the publication of 
aids which few libraries or state associ- 
ations can afford to produce for themselves 
but which nevertheless are effective means 
in increasing services rendered by state and 
local library leaders. 


groups 


Research studies 
Obviously, factual informa- 
tion is essential. 


d) Experimentation. 
and surveys. 
A national organization 
must be continually developing new evi- 
dence, definimg new principles, and testing 
new theories. This calls for a dual inter- 
change of ideas between the practitioner 
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and the research worker: the former to 
provide new ideas, new theories, and sound 
practical advice, the latter to apply to these 
ideas and theories all the resources of 
scientific method. The national organiza- 
tion alone can foster and encourage re- 
search of certain types, it alone can provide 
for this “mutual assistance,” and certainly 
it can best provide for the assimilation of 
any results into the profession’s organized 
knowledge. Its efforts should be supple- 
mented (1) by the establishment of 
departments of research by the larger 
libraries, (2) by self-appraisal, (3) by 
persuading other organizations to engage 
or participate in research related to library 
problems. 

Research needs may be characterized by 
a two-fold division. First is the survey 
type of information which gives a complete 
picture of existing conditions and progress. 


Such information is essential in evaluating 
practices, defining needs, and delimiting 
fields for further study. Second is the 
exploratory or experimental type of re- 
search, which should be directed to the 
problems of extending professional knowl- 
edge, developing new principles, and per- 
fecting new methods and techniques. Both 
types of research are important if the 
national organization is to realize its aims, 
for only research can provide a solid foun- 
dation upon which to build a greater 
program for library development. 

Any extensive program of research re- 
quires ample funds. A national organiza- 
tion should attempt to see that adequate 
funds are provided for the more extensive 
projects; it should also encourage research 
by the members of the association on their 
own initiative and with their own re- 
sources. 


Section Z4. cAsenctes of a ational Library Organization 
4 g& 7 y g 


Certain agencies within a national li- 
brary organization must be active if the 
organization is to contribute to a realiza- 
tion of the aims of the profession. 

a) Group organizations, by types of li- 
braries and by types of work. Librarian- 
ship, in general, consists of various types 
of work, such as administration, commu- 
nity relations, cataloging, lending, book 
buying, reference, children’s work, etc. 
It is possible to make an almost unlimited 
division of these activities, conducted in 
various types of libraries, such as public, 
college, school, and business. If a national 
organization is to function successfully, 
attention must be given to both the various 
types of work and the various types of 
libraries. Neither classification can be 
overlooked or neglected. 

Organization of groups on a nation- 


wide basis is necessary to permit intensive 
consideration of their peculiar problems. 
This provision does not imply that the 
problems relating to the special groups 
are no concern of the national organiza- 
tion. They are. However, certain phases 
of library service are so specialized that 
there is need of specialized organizations 
to consider the improvement and extension 
of services to the clienteles which these 
groups serve. It would be unfortunate if 
these groups should ignore the fundamen- 
tals of librarianship. In this age of special- 
ization with its emphasis on applications, 
there is great danger that basic principles 


and the broad point of view may be neg- 
lected. We should be both librarians and 
specialists. 

On the other hand, it would be even 
more unfortunate if the national organi- 
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zation should ignore the special needs of 
these groups. The groups must not be 
dominated ; they must be given autonomy 
and encouraged to initiate their own ac- 
tivities and bring to the attention of the 
national organization such matters as need 
its attention. They should be given rep- 
resentation on the various boards which 
are concerned with their work and they 
should select their own representatives. 
The work of these special groups should 
be brought into close relationship in order 
to avoid duplication, loss of effort, and 
conflict, and especially in order to provide 
for the mutual assistance they can give to 
each other. The relationship of these 
group organizations to each other and to 
the national association requires careful 
study. 

b) Regional, state, and local organiza- 
tions. If a profession consists of only a 
few thousand members it is comparatively 
easy to maintain contacts through national 
meetings and_ personal consultations. 
When a profession numbers over 30,000, 
widely scattered over a large geographic 
area, such methods are too limited. There- 
fore, regional and state library organiza- 
tions must be considered as most important 
agencies in the functioning of the national 
organization. Only through such local 
organizations can the great mass of the 
members of the profession be effectively 
reached. The national organization has 
an obligation to encourage regional and 
local groups, not only for their own sake 
but for the contributions they can make 
to the national organizations and to the 
profession. Attention must be paid not 
only to the organization of these local 
associations, but also to their functioning 
as an integral part of a national association 
for the promotion of library service. 

c) National and state governmental 


agencies. ‘These agencies are not under 
the control of a national organization. 
Nevertheless, they are potentially powerful 
factors in the attainment of the aims of 
the profession. Therefore, the profession 
is concerned with the functioning of the 
Library of Congress, with the Library 
Service Division of the Office of Educa- 
tion, and with the activities of the state 
and provincial library extension agencies. 

d) Boards and committees. Committees 
or boards are necessary in order that 
greater consideration may be given to cer- 
tain subjects than can be effectively given 
by the organization as a whole. Commit- 
tees and boards should represent fairly 
the various groups in the Association that 
are concerned with the subject under con- 
sideration. Naturally, such groups should 
have some responsibility for the selection of 
their representatives on these committees 
and boards. Ability and willingness to 
contribute should be the controlling factor 
to be considered in the appointment of 
members of committees. Committees and 
boards are exactly as strong as the interest 
and ability of the individual members 
make them. 

If, in the opinion of any considerable 
number of librarians, activity in some field 
is desirable, then consideration should be 
given to the appointment of a committee 
to conduct such activity. Theoretically, 
if any member of the organization is inter- 
ested in and eager to work on some activity 
of the organization, it is desirable that he 
be given the opportunity. It is also desir- 
able that he make his wishes known. 

The administrative and legislative 
boards of the organization are not consid- 
ered in this part of the report, since so 
many variations are possible and since the 
question of government is so greatly in- 
volved with present practices; Part II of 
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this report will include a discussion of 
these boards. 

e) A national headquarters staff with a 
paid personnel. A strong headquarters 
staff is required to exert the continued 
effort which demands more time than 
individual librarians can spare from their 
own duties. The headquarters staff 
should give special attention to contacts 
with national organizations and leaders, 
and to supplying information both to the 
profession and to the public. It should 
also strive diligently to develop strength 
in the various specialized groups and in the 
local and regional groups, for the pro- 
fession is entirely too large to attain 
success except by the coordinated and 
cooperative efforts of many varied groups, 
both national and local. The headquarters 
staff naturally is a servant of the organi- 
zation, not its master. On the other hand, 
the paid personnel should be expected and 
encouraged to make suggestions whenever 
opportunity offers, and to bring before the 
organization such matters as should receive 
its attention. 


RELATIONSHIPS OF AGENCIES 


The fields to be covered by (a) regional 
and state associations, (b) specialized 
groups, (c) boards and committees, (d) 
headquarters staff, and (e) government 
agencies, must not be separated by “no 
trespassing”’ signs. There must be cordial 
cooperation as well as coordination in the 
work of all these agencies. Recognition 
must be given to the fact that the major 
interest of one group may be the minor 
interest of another, and that joint com- 
mittees, boards, and meetings are necessary. 
Each of these agencies must strive to 
develop strength in the others, for weak- 
ness in any of the five agencies will hinder 
progress and reduce cooperative effort. A 


strong national library organization will 
realize that it must pay special attention 
to the encouragement and development of 
all five of these agencies. Domination 
comes not so much from the strength of 
one as from the weaknesses of others. The 
organization should consider carefully, 
fairly, and openly the weakness in any of 
the five agencies, for weakness in any one 
concerns the whole profession. The or- 
ganization should also study carefully 
weaknesses in library service being ren- 
dered, with a view to focusing the strength 
of all agencies in an attempt to overcome 
these weaknesses. 

These various agencies must be related 
to each other and to the whole. Their 
work must be coordinated, correlated, and 
integrated. Some of these agencies must 
work very closely with others and all of 
them must be responsive at all times to the 
needs and sentiment of the members of 
the profession. 

In addition, boards, headquarters staff, 
and committees must, Janus-like, face two 
ways. They must foster contacts with 
national organizations, with national lead- 
ers, especially in the educational and public 
administration fields, and with national, 
state, and city legislators and officials. 
Committees and staff must be prepared to 
furnish information for campaigns for 
library support, and must actively engage 
in the supply of information whenever and 
wherever it may be considered of value 
and to the furthest extent which available 
funds permit. On the other hand, head- 
quarters staff, boards, and committees must 
keep in touch with the membership, espe- 
cially through contacts with the officers of 
specialized groups and of regional and 
other associations, in order that they may 
know the sentiment and desires of the 
members of the Association and thus be 




















FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


guided in the performance of their duties. 


PRINCIPLE OF REPRESENTATION 


These local and special groups should be 
represented actually as well as theoretically 
in the conduct of the affairs of the organi- 
Much of the business of the 
organization must be done through repre- 
sentatives or delegates. The membership 
cannot be reached for decisions by a direct 
personal contact between officers and mem- 
bers. Decisions obtained by votes at annual 


zation. 
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meetings attended by not over 10 or I5 
per cent of the profession cannot be con- 
sidered a verdict of the profession at large; 
especially as those present at an annual 
meeting cannot be considered to represent 
a fair cross section of the organization. 
Therefore, the legislative body of the or- 
ganization should include a fair repre- 
sentation of local organizations, of group 
organizations by types of libraries, and of 
groups of librarians engaged in special 
types of work. 


Section 5. Financial Support 


Libraries are educational agencies. The 
ideal of library service is based on the ne- 
cessity of continuing education for all 
citizens. Especially in a country dedicated 
to democracy, to the participation of all 
people in the government, there is need 
of continued education which to a great 
extent must be obtained through self- 
education and self-initiative. The library 
is one of the chief agencies for making this 
continued education easily and conven- 
iently available. Since a national library 
association is organized to function in an 
important educational field, it is justified 
in requesting support of public-spirited 
citizens and organizations interested in its 
aims. 

The public self-education 
through libraries was given impetus some 
years ago by Andrew Carnegie through 
his gifts to libraries. ‘Through such bene- 
factions, the public library movement in 
the democracies gained not only a foothold 
but an enviable position. These bene- 
factions have been succeeded by gifts from 
many foundations and citizens. To these 
foundations and these individuals, all in- 
terested in education owe a great debt of 


idea of 


gratitude. This report would not be com- 
plete without heartfelt acknowledgment 
and expression of appreciation. 

The salaries of librarians are low in 
comparison with those paid in other pro- 
fessions. Many librarians in small towns 
are receiving compensation of only a few 
hundred dollars a year. Librarians cannot 
contribute all the funds needed for the 
activities of a national organization de- 
voted to the encouragement of adequate 
library service in the United States. 
Therefore, a continuation of the interest 
and support of public-spirited citizens and 
foundations is much to be desired. 

A national organization deserves the 
support of all librarians and _ libraries. 
Some librarians, because of their position, 
and some libraries, because of benefits re- 
ceived, might well give the organization 
greater financial support than others. If 
those able to do so should agree as a group 
to pay dues somewhat in proportion to 
their ability, the example as well as the 
additional funds secured would aid in the 
development of a stronger organization 
and hence would further the attainment 
of the aims of the profession. 
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Section 6. Summary and (onclusions 


Certain conclusions can be drawn from 
the premises so far presented in this report 
if these premises be accepted: 

(1) The aims of the library profession 
are to encourage the establishment, main- 
tenance, extension, and improvement of 
library service for all the people of the 
United States and Canada. These aims 
should be paramount with the national 
library organization. 

(2) The support which a _ national 
organization can give is so essential to a 
realization of the aims of the profession 
that the strongest possible national organi- 
zation is necessary. Unity is necessary 
because the profession is composed of 
librarians from widely different types of 
libraries, not sharply differentiated but 
overlapping in fields covered, and because 
numerous techniques are common to vari- 
ous groups. 

(3) A national library organization, to 
be effective, must include librarians from 
all types of libraries and from all fields of 
professional activity. 

(4) In view of the number of members 
of the library profession and the diversity 
of local conditions in widely separated 
states and provinces, strong regional, state, 
provincial, and local associations are also 
desirable. 

To make possible a strong national or- 
ganization, close connection must be main- 
tained between the national organization 
and state and other associations. For 
this reason, and also because of the size 
of the profession, representation of these 
other associations on the legislative board 
of the national organization is desirable. 

(5) In view of the number of special- 
ized libraries and specialized fields of work, 
group organization is desirable. Such 


groups should be encouraged and aided 
by the national organization in so far as 
possible, but should retain autonomy 
within their own fields. The more im- 
portant groups should be given repre- 
sentation on the legislative body of the 
national organization. Careful coordina- 
tion, cooperation, and integration between 
the different groups will be necessary. 

(6) Boards and committees should be 
provided to give detailed consideration to 
special subjects. Whenever possible, they 
should be related closely to the special 
group or groups. 

(7) A strong headquarters staff with an 
adequately paid full-time personnel is 
necessary. Careful and expert manage- 
ment of the affairs of the organization is 
essential. 

(8) A national library organization 
performs a public service. The organiza- 
tion should therefore have a claim to the 
financial support of those who believe in 
the principles for which it stands. The 
present success of the library movement in 
the United States and Canada is due 
largely to those persons and organizations 
which have so liberally supported it. 

The organization also has a claim upon 
all members of the profession for loyal 
support in all its aims, and for such 
financial support as is equitable. Financial 
support from its members might well vary 
with salaries. 





The library profession must pay special 
attention to weaknesses in library service 
and in its own organization. An incom- 
plete list of weaknesses, roughly in order 
of importance, is herewith presented: 

a) A large proportion of the citizens of 














SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


the United States and Canada lacks library 
service. 

As a corollary, the practice, so wide- 
spread at present, of establishing small 
independent and inadequately supported 
libraries in cities and towns of under 
10,000 population represents neither satis- 
factory library service nor a reasonable 
basis upon which to build an adequate sys- 
tem of libraries for rural communities. 

b) Librarianship is not generally recog- 
nized as a profession by public opinion or 
by state and municipal legislatures al- 
though legal requirements for professional 
or technical training are generally in force 
for other professions and for many trades. 
“Anyone can be a librarian.” 

c) The philosophy of continued educa- 
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tion throughout life has not been put into 
practical effect in our schools and colleges. 
If the principles of adult education were 
generally accepted in all our schools and 
colleges, and especially in the formation of 
the curricula and in methods of teaching, 
the results of such acceptance on school, 
college, and public libraries would revo- 
lutionize the use (and hence the admin- 
istration) of libraries. 

Librarianship must share responsibility 
for this failure with other educational pro- 
fessions. 

d) Within the profession, the chief 
weakness is the unsatisfactory economic 
position of librarians, which renders diffi- 
cult the encouragement of able men and 
women to enter the profession. 














Part Il. The ALA, Yesterday, Today, 


and Tomorrow 


Introduction 


EFORE any attempt is made to study 
B the organization and work of the 
A.L.A. and of other national library or- 
ganizations which affect its work, and to 
measure the organization’s activities by 
the standards set up in Part I of this re- 
port, attention must be paid to the trends 
in the profession and in the organization 
and activities of national, regional, and 


state associations.’ After a consideration 


of some general trends, attention will be 
given to the five agencies available for the 
realization of the aims of the profession 
and to questions of government, financial 
support, and publications. On account of 
the dependence of A.L.A. Headquarters 
upon financial support, the consideration 
of headquarters staff follows rather than 
precedes the sections on government, finan- 
cial support, and publications. 


Section I. Growth of the Profession 


Librarianship is a rapidly growing pro- 
fession. Between 1900 and 1930, the 
number of librarians nearly doubled every 
decade, greatly exceeding the increase in 
the older professions, with the exception 
of nursing. ‘The figures below, which 
are taken from the reports of the U. S. 
Census Bureau, have a certain significance. 

The rapid growth of the library profes- 
sion is further shown by the following fig- 


1900 

Librarians 4,180 
Lawyers, judges, and justices 114,460 
Physicians and surgeons 132,002 
Trained nurses 11,804 
Engineers 43,239 


Social workers (not given) 


ures, published in 1933. In proportion 
to growth in population, librarianship has 
increased more rapidly than any other 
profession listed by Bartlett except college 
teaching. 

Since 1930 this rapid growth of the 
library profession may not have continued 
at the earlier rate. There should be con- 
tinued growth for years to come, as a re- 
sult of the extension of library service to 


1910 


1920 1930 
71423 15,297 29,613* 
114,704 122,519 160,605 
151,132t 144,977 153,803 
82,327 149,128 294,189 
88,755 136,121 226,249 
15,970$ 41,078 31,241§ 


* The U. S. Office of Education gives the figures of the number of librarians in the U. S. as 16,123 in 
1913 and as 31,234 in 1929, including nonprofessional employes but not including the building force. The 
figures in 1913 were based on libraries with 1rooo or more volumes, in 1929 on libraries with over 3000 


volumes. 
+ Osteopaths included. 
Religious, charity, and welfare workers. 
Social and welfare workers. 


1 Throughout this report the word “state” 


should be understood to include provincial, District of Co 


lumbia, and other associations covering certain geographic areas. 
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NUMBER OF PRACTITIONERS OF SPECIFIED PROFESSIONS PER 100,000 POPULATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES IN DECADES 1900 TO 1930 AND INDEX NUMBERS 
SHOWING PER CENT OF CHANGES SINCE 1900* 


Number per 100,000 Index Number 

Profession 1900 1910 1920 1930 1900 1910 1920 1930 
Clergymen re: a 147 128 120 121 100.0 87.1 81.6 82.3 
College presidents and professors : 10 17 32 50 100.0 170.0 320.0 500.0 
EAE Pe ee AN ae 39 43 53 58 100.0 110.3 135.9 148.7 
Lawyers, judges, and justices. Mies 151 125 116 131 100.0 82.8 76.8 86.7 
Physicians and surgeons............... 174 1648 137> 125 100.0 94.3 78.7 71.8 
ee See 577 647 712 850 100.0 112.1 123.4 147.3 
Technical engineers................... 57 64° 129 184 100.0 112.3 226.3 322.8 
Librarians........ Pe ninae mani 6d ge 14 24 100.0 133.3 233.3 400.0 
Social and welfare workers. . . : oD endian et as hiciee ae Te rere ahs * ees 
Total (8 professions).................. 1,161 1,196 1,313 1,543 100.0 103.0 113.1 132.9 


&—Includes osteopaths, —Does not include osteopaths. 
©—Does not include electrical or mechanical engineers. 
4—Includes assistants, ®*—Given in 1920 Census as figure for 1910. 


f_1930 was the first year that social and welfare workers were separately reported; in prior census reports they were included under 
“Religious, Charity, and Welfare Workers.” 


* Bartlett, L. W. and Neel, M. B. Compensation in the Professions. New York, Association Press, 1933, p. 40. 


rural areas, the increased emphasis by firms for special libraries, and the strength- 


teachers on school, college, and university ening and extension of public library serv- 
libraries, the increased need felt by business _ ice. 


Section 2. Membership in National Organizations: A.L:A. 


Membership in the largest national li- portion than has membership in the pro- 
brary organization, the American Library fession. It has considerably more than 
Association, has increased in greater pro- doubled every ten years, and nearly tripled 


A.L.A. MEMBERSHIP 


Number of Per Cent of 


Number of Per Cent of 
Members Library Profession* Members Library Profession* 

1899 664 1919 4,178 

1900 874 21 1920 4,464 30 
1901 980 1921 5,307 

1902 1,152 1922 5,684 

1903 1,200 1923 5,669 

1904 1,228 1924 6,055 

1905 1,253 1925 6,745 

1906 1,884 1926 8,848 

1907 1,808 1927 10,056 

1908 1,907 1928 10,526 

1909 1,835 1929 11,833 

1910 2,005 27 1930 12,713 43 
1gII 2,046 1931 14,815 

1912 2,365 1932 13,021 

1913 2,563 1933 11,880 

1914 2,905 1934 11,731 

1915 3,024 1935 12,241 

1916 3,188 1936 13,057 

1917 3,346 1937 14,204, 

1918 3,380 1938 14,626 


* To give strictly accurate percentages, the number of Canadian and foreign members should have been 
deducted. The deduction would not have had any marked influence on the comparative figures since the 
number of Canadian and foreign members is relatively small (409 in 1938). 
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during the period 1920-30. From 1900 
to 1930 membership in the Association 
increased twice as fast as membership in 
the profession. A decrease, possibly caused 
by the depression, appeared in 1932 and 
continued until 1935, when the increase 
was again resumed. In 1938, in spite of 
an annual meeting held away from centers 
of great population, membership in the 
Association almost reached a new high 
point. 

This increase has taken place notwith- 
standing the formation of twelve other 
national library organizations in the 
United States and Canada. 

In a comparison of A.L.A. membership 
with the total membership in the profes- 
sion, it should be remembered that A.L.A. 
membership includes institutional members 
and a small number of individual members 
who do not belong to the profession. 
Nevertheless, the proportionate increase of 
membership in the A.L.A. and especially 
the increase between 1920 and _ 1930, 
during the period of rapid expansion of 
headquarters, is worthy of attention. 
Membership in the A.L.A. may be ex- 


1900 21% 





I91O0 


pected to reach 25,000 by 1950-60. The 
conduct of the affairs of the Association 
will naturally affect the rate of increase, 
as apparently was the case during the 
decade 1920-30. 

It is evident that the A.L.A. today, in 
size at least, is quite different from the 
A.L.A. of even twenty years ago. The 
form of organization, however, has not 
changed to keep pace with the growth. 
Machinery adapted to a membership of 
4000 becomes obsolete when the member- 
ship is tripled. Its administration is not 
adapted to an association with 15,000 
members, its methods need revision, and 
considerable change is necessary in the 
relationship of the association to special 
groups and in the administration of the 
activities of such groups. But more seri- 
ous, as the ensuing sections point out, is 
the fact that many librarians still think 
of the association in terms of the past. 
They are unwilling to recognize and ap- 
preciate changing conditions. 

2If it can be assumed that the average rate of 
membership increase from 1927 to 1938, as deter- 
mined by the geometric mean, will be the same for 


the next seventeen years, the membership in 1955 
would be 25,670. 


27% 





1920 


30% 





1930 


43% 





Per CENT OF ProressiON WHO Were A.L.A. MEMBERS 
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Section 3. -Attitudes of Librarians: Their Approach to the 


Activities of Professional Organizations 


A matter of great importance in any 
study of the aims and functions of pro- 
fessional organizations is the attitude of 
librarians toward their profession and 
toward these organizations. Are librarians 
too conservative, or too radical? Do they 
consider a new proposal on its merits or 
do they oppose it simply because it is new 
or different? Are they broad minded, 
with a liberal point of view, or do they 
overemphasize details? Do they clearly 
discern the possible influence of the insti- 
tution they are employed to serve? An 
organization definitely reflects the strength 
and weakness of its members. 

Criticisms of the professional attitude 
of librarians have not been lacking but 
there is no clear indication that the profes- 
sion as a whole has profited by them. 
Possibly an analysis of the attitudes of 
some librarians in the past toward the de- 
velopment of library service and the pro- 
motion of librarianship is pertinent to a 
study of what the organization and func- 
tioning of an association of professional 
librarians should be. 

A former president of the A.L.A. pub- 
lished six years ago a statement which 
attention from the 
the A.L.A. than it 
The scholarship of the 
author, recognized throughout the whole 
world, within and without the profession, 
precludes any thought of a rash or un- 
warranted statement: 


deserves much more 
profession and from 
has yet received. 


Even in the United States the public li- 
brary is a thing of very recent development. 
That development has been conditioned far 
more on the demands of the public than on 
the opinions and acts of experts. Almost 
every advance toward public library status, 


as Americans now understand it, has been 
at first disapproved and resisted by profes- 
sional librarians.® 

Even though these and similar weak- 
nesses are not peculiar to the library 
profession, they should be considered in the 
study of reorganization. 

The greatest incentive to the develop- 
ment of library service in America came 
from the initiative of a non-librarian, 
Andrew Carnegie. The decision to con- 
tribute extensively to the erection of library 
buildings was his own idea, conceived and 
executed by him. Later, his efforts were 
encouraged by some librarians but even 
then other librarians were opposed to the 
acceptance of gifts for Carnegie buildings. 

A.L.A. Headquarters, with a paid per- 
sonnel not originally on a full-time basis, 
was first established in Boston, September 
1, 1906. There was decided opposition 
to the establishment of headquarters and 
to the work of headquarters after it was 
established. There were complaints that 
the “Boston crowd was running the 
A.L.A.,” that “Headquarters would be- 
come the dictator of the Association,” etc., 
etc. The original committee on head- 
quarters consisted of Mr. D. P. Corey, 
chairman, Gardner M. Jones, and Charles 
C. Soule. Of these three members, one 
was a trustee, one was head of a publishing 
firm, and one was a professional librarian. 
Two-thirds of the first committee on head- 
quarters consisted of non-librarians. In 
1906 the executive officer, E. C. Hovey, 
not a librarian, collected subscriptions for 
headquarters to the amount of $2880, 

* Bostwick, A. E. Popular Libraries of the World. 
Chicago, A.L.A., 1933, pp. 285-86. 


*“Headquarters Committee.” 
1:6-7, January, 1907. 


A.L.A. Bulletin 
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which nearly covered his own salary for 
the first year and a half. Much of the 
incentive and the financial support for the 
original establishment of headquarters 
came from outside the profession against 
the strong opposition of some professional 
librarians. Some opposition to headquar- 
ters’ activities has continued since the 
founding. 

During the war, librarians, actuated by 
patriotic motives, seemed to a great extent 
to have buried their policies of opposition 
and cooperated in the establishment and 
functioning of the library war service. 
The history of library war service reflects 
very decided credit upon professional li- 
brarians and especially upon the rank and 
file. The war period furnishes an excellent 
example of what can be accomplished in 
extension of library service when all li- 
brarians unite. 

Immediately upon the close of the war, 
the enlarged program of 1920 met with 
very decided opposition, based partly on a 
doubt of the feasibility of a campaign for 
funds at that time and partly on objections 
to the features of the program. 

The program’ included such subjects as: 

Library extension; promotion of legisla- 
tion and adequate appropriations for state, 
municipal, county and school library work; 
and work with children 

Adult self-education (booklists, reading 
courses, book publicity) 

Institutional libraries (hospitals, prisons, 
orphanages, etc.) 

Special libraries, including business and 
industrial libraries (in cooperation with 
Special Libraries Association) 

European headquarters in Paris 

General publicity; information on librar- 
ies and library service 

More general activities were mentioned 
under the heading “Improvement of Li- 
brary Methods and Service:” 


5A Restatement of the A.L.A. Enlarged Program 
and Budget Submitted by the Joint Committee. Chi- 
cago, A.L.A., 1920, p. 5. 


Survey of library service, its adequacy 
and its opportunities 

Publishing activities (professional), union 
bibliographies and indexes, book selection 
service—after initial expenditure to be in 
part self-supporting 

Certification, salaries, recruiting for li- 
brarianship, employment bureau 


All the proposed projects have now been 
undertaken, and many of them accom- 
plished. Attention is invited to the early 
use of the phrase, “adult self-education” — 
possibly the first use of the term in library 
literature. 

Since 1920 the enlargement of head- 
quarters staff, the national library survey, 
the program for adult education and the 
establishment of a graduate library school 
to approach library problems through re- 
search methods have been strenuously op- 
posed by some professional librarians. The 
A.L.A. has been accused of squandering 
money. The use of research in library 
problems has been ridiculed. One officer 
of the Association is quoted as having said, 
“The Association has a big program to 
put over and it is not interested in re- 
search.”’ An educator intimately connected 
with the founding of the Graduate Library 
School at the University of Chicago has 
commented, “This was the attitude the 
school met time and again among the 
members of the profession. The univer- 
sity administration always supported the 
school although I happen to know that 
some librarians filed complaints.”® 

Studies in education for librarianship 
have been promoted largely through the 
interests of prominent men outside the 
profession. Much of the emphasis on 
adult education has come from outside the 
profession, partly through the interest of 
the Carnegie Corporation in this subject, 
even though the philosophy of adult edu- 

* For obvious reasons the writers of many letters 


quoted in this report must remain anonymous. The 
letters are in the committee's file. 














ATTITUDES OF LIBRARIANS 


cation has met strong opposition within 
the profession. 

In a paper read at the Portland con- 
ference of the A.L.A. in 1905, John Cot- 
ton Dana made certain statements which 
can be applied to succeeding developments. 


They [librarians] are often too conserva- 
tive. They think it is their wisdom which 
restrains them, while in fact it is simply 
their mediocrity. They rise no higher than 
their average. They repress the aggressive 
and the original. They fear they may do 
something improper, and, clothed in perfect 
propriety, they reach long before they are 
aware of it a Nirvana of noble inutility. . . . 

. They harp too much on one string; 
or they talk unconsidered prattle about de- 
tails which only carefully chosen words can 
set duly forth.... They do not give the 
timid a chance, rather they don’t compel 
the shy to take up their burdens and talk. 
They bring the heads, the chiefs, forever 
into gatherings with the assistants and 
check that outpouring of the spirit which 
the latter would delight in. They do not 
cultivate the art of provoking and guiding 
discussion. They look for a crop of spon- 
taneous ideas in a soil which does not grow 


them. They do not work together as 
they should. . . .7 


A layman, the chairman of a state 
library commission, a man whose efforts 
in obtaining the development of rural 
library service in his own state have been 
markedly successful, a man who has given 
freely of his time and money, is responsible 
for another criticism of the professional 
attitude of librarians. The following 
statements are quoted from a letter from 
James Oliver Modisette, dated October 
31, 1938: 

Leadership is lacking. The A.L.A. lacks 
leadership. It is clearly shown in the ef- 
forts to secure federal aid for libraries and 
in all directions that we look for efforts 

™Dana, J. C. “What State and Local riprary 


Associations Can Do for Library Interests.” 
Papers and Proceedings 27:19, 1905. 
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for state aid. An organization which boasts 
more than sixty years of growth, with sev- 
eral thousand members, representing every 
state in the Union, ought to be able to make 
itself felt as a national organization in the 
legislative halls of the states and the nation. 
But is it?... 


Lay interest lags. That lay interest lags 
is certain. Nothing is so disheartening to 
a layman . . . who has devoted unselfishly 
much of his time and thought to a cause 
managed and controlled by a group of pro- 
fessionals whose major interest in the cause 
seems to be means of a livelihood as to see 
so much red tape, top-heavy organization 
set-up and floundering around with niceties 
and refinement of statement, until all en- 
thusiasm of an idea has died and been for- 
gotten before it is ever approved or disap- 
proved. It took the A.L.A. a long, long 
time finally to approve in principle only the 
idea of federal aid for libraries. 

Mr. Modisette recommends a board of 
control, consisting of four librarians and 
three laymen. His specific proposals will 
be considered in section 8, “Government.” 

Unfortunately, evidence has been given 
to the third Activities Committee which 
justifies Mr. Modisette’s implication that 
in some cases librarians have been blocking 
library progress partly because they have 
been afraid of losing their jobs. A re- 
organization of a state library agency, 
consistent in its general features with the 
recommendations of the A.L.A., was op- 
posed by one state librarian because “this 
reorganization would cost me my job.” 
Opposition to certification of librarians 
developed in several states because many 
librarians were afraid that they would be 
barred from promotion if a certification 
law were passed. The establishment of 
regional or county libraries has been op- 
posed by librarians in smaller towns and 
cities because their positions as librarians 
of smaller units might be affected, and by 
librarians of larger libraries because their 
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own libraries might not be selected as 
regional headquarters. Plans accepted 
unanimously by a state library association 
have been later fought by a considerable 
number of librarians for reasons not al- 
together unrelated to personal ambitions. 

Any careful analysis of the conditions 
existing for a number of years in the 
library profession would certainly confirm 
Dr. Bostwick’s statement and would tend 
to confirm at least some of the statements 
made by Mr. Modisette. Fortunately, 
the criticisms certainly do not apply to a 
majority of the profession. 

Mr. Dana refers to the fact that 
librarians “do not work together as they 
should.’* A letter from a correspondent, 
who has been prominent in the American 
Library Association, states, in effect, that 
librarians are, by the nature of their 
training, prone to criticize but that they 
themselves are resentful of criticism and 
when subjected to it tend either to with- 


draw and lose interest or to adopt a form 
of sabotage. A clear distinction should 
be made between the rights of a minority 
to oppose and a later refusal to accept the 
opinion of the majority. Critical exami- 
nation of problems under discussion is 
desirable and should be encouraged. Con- 
tinued opposition to the decision of the 
majority is likely to result in petty dis- 
sensions, carping criticisms, faultfinding, 
and eventually disunity. Such continued 
opposition is probably the basis of Mr. 
Dana’s statement that librarians “do not 
work together ;” a statement that may be 
truer today than at the time it was made. 

The failures in the functioning of the 
American Library Association and the 
lack of democracy may be due, in part, to 
the attitudes of librarians themselves. 
These attitudes, their effect on organiza- 
tion, and the possible remedies will have to 
be carefully considered in our program 
for reorganization of the A.L.A. 


Section 4. Organization of Groups in General and Special 
Fields of Librarianship 


Separate national library organizations 
and sections of the A.L.A. have been 
formed chiefly to give more attention to 
matters relating to special types of libraries 
and to special fields of work than could 
be given by the American Library Associ- 
ation as a whole. The forms of organi- 
zation adopted by these groups were four: 
associations entirely independent of the 
A.L.A.; associations independent of the 
A.L.A. but affiliated with it; sections of 
the A.L.A.; and A.L.A. round tables. 


INDEPENDENT GROUPS 
The following table gives a list of 


8 Loc. cit. 


national library organizations other than 
the A.L.A., some of which are affiliated 
with it. 

Affiliated national organizations have 
the privilege of representation on the 
A.L.A. Council. This representation has 
not, in the past, had any marked influence 
on the activities and functions of either 
the A.L.A. or affiliated organizations. 
Affiliated organizations pay annual dues 
to the A.L.A. at the rate of ten cents per 
capita for all members of the organization 
who are not members of the A.L.A. For 
many years, abstracts of the proceedings of 
some of the affiliated societies have been 


published in the Proceedings of the A.L.A. 

















ORGANIZATION 


Organization 
American Library Institute 
American Association of Law Libraries 
American Documentation Institute 


American Merchant Marine Library Association 


Association of American Library Schools 

Association of Research Libraries 

Bibliographical Society of America 

Catholic Library Association 

Inter-American Bibliographical and Library 
Association 

League of Library Commissions 

Medical Library Association 

Music Library Association 

National Association of State Libraries 

Special Libraries Association 

Theatre Library Association 
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No. of Members Who 
No. of Were Not Members 
Founded Affiliated Members of A.L.A. in 1937* 
1905 No 100 No record 
1906 Yes 399 199 
1937 No 50 No record 
1921 No __ 1,500 No record 
1915 No 27 No record 
1931 Yes 46 None 
1904 No 460 No record 
1921t No 458 No record 
1930 No abe No record 
1904 Yes 429 8 
1898 No 506¢ 372 (est.) 
1931 No 100 No record 
1889$ Yes 44|| 10 
1909 ©6Yes_—1,997 419 
1937 wee"? Sa No record 


* The figures are based on dues paid to the A.L.A. for members of the affiliated organizations who are 


not members of the A.L.A. 
+ Reorganized 1931. s 
t The total membership consists of: 


Enetitutionsl ssembers whe ate wiemiiee GF Buda, 0iccccccnbnvéctssaeeesesseviesane 


78 

Institutional members who are not members of A.L.A. ........cccccccccccecccacscces 147 

EGIOREE GROMERETS WO OHO GROUUIONG OF Dimas 26665. 000 2éscicnvcctnssunensectsseseee 56 

Individual members who are not members of A.L.A. ......ccccccccccccscccccccceces 99 
Supporting members. Almost all doctors. (List not checked, but probably few if any are 

enemeners GE Git ABuK) odes cnckehe ounces. 90068065 4asbraasabees ines 126 


Total 


SEPT TT OTT TTT ee TTT ee ee 5 06 


Lack of time prevented the checking of the membership of all nonaffiliated organizations to ascertain the 


number of A.L.A. members. 


n account of the personal interest of doctors, it is possible that the A.L.A. 


members of the Medical Library Association represent a smaller proportion of the total membership than 


those of any other national library association. 
§ Reorganized 1808. Das 
|| Thirty-three institutional members; 11, individual. 


Apparently, the formation of separate 
national associations, at least in the case 
of affiliated organizations, has not materi- 
ally affected the growth of the A.L.A. 
A large majority of the members of affili- 
ated organizations are also members of the 


A.L.A. 


SECTIONS AND RouND TABLES 


As early as 1889, group organizations 
were formed within the A.L.A. in order 
to give more careful attention to matters 
relating to special types of libraries and to 
special types of activities. The first such 
group to be organized was the College 
and Reference Section in 1889. Coinci- 
dentally, this was the same year the first 


separate national library association was 
founded—the National 
State Libraries. 

The following table gives a list of the 
sections and the dates of organization, the 
number of their members as of Decem- 
ber, 1938, and the total membership in 
the A.L.A. in the fields covered. The 
number of members enrolled in some sec- 
tions is only a small proportion of the 
A.L.A. members working in the fields cov- 
ered. About one-third of the school li- 
brarians who are members of the A.L.A. 
are members of the School Libraries Sec- 
tion; probably about one-fourth of the 
college librarians, if institutional member- 
ship be ignored, are members of the Asso- 


Association of 
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Section Name 
(Arranged by date of founding) 


Association of College and Reference Libraries 


(Formerly College and Reference Section) 
Trustees Section 
Section for Library Work with Children 
Catalog Section 
Professional Training Section 
Agricultural Libraries Section 
School Libraries Section 
Lending Section 
County and Regional Libraries Section 
Business and Technology Section 
Serials Section 

(Formerly Periodicals Section) 
Religious Books Section 


Number in A.L.A. in 


Number Members Field Covered by 
Founded December, 1938 Section* 
1889+ 761 3,262t 
18g90§ 313} 343 
1900 797|| 903 
1900 895 1,357 
1909 86]| 1434 
IQII jdt No record 
1915 663 1,789 
1920 — No record 
1927 1§9 No record 
1928 23 No record 
1929 58)! No record 
1934 23)| No record 


* Figures obtained in part from A.L.A. Handbook and in part from a compilation by Cora M. Beatty. 


+ Reorganized 1897 and 1938. 
t Including institutions. 
§ Reorganized 1935. 
4 1937 figures. 
Library school instructors. 


ciation of College and Reference Libraries 
(formerly College and Reference Sec- 
tion) ; the Catalog Section makes a better 
showing with about two-thirds of the cata- 
logers as members. The children’s li- 
brarians and the trustees have enrolled in 
their sections the largest proportion of 
A.L.A. members concerned with these 
fields, according to the figures at present 
available. 


COMPARISON OF FORMS OF 
ORGANIZATION 


Obviously there is a strong and increas- 
ing tendency to organize special groups 
either within or outside the A.L.A. Care- 
ful consideration must be given to the 
question whether the promotion of library 
service generally will be better served by 
an increase in the number of separate na- 
tional associations or by a closer union of 
additional new groups with the A.L.A. 
or with a new federation. The formation 
of separate national associations was prob- 


ably caused by the fact that these groups 
felt that they could have greater freedom 
as separate organizations. The policy of 
encouraging existing groups to function 
within the A.L.A. or outside of the A.L.A. 
must be determined. 

Many of the national organizations have 
been able to attract to their membership 
a larger proportion of the librarians en- 
gaged in the fields of work covered than 
have sections of the A.L.A. The law, 
medical, and special librarians have or- 
ganized themselves outside the Associa- 
tion; the college and university librarians 
and the school librarians within the Asso- 
ciation. Of the 2710 individual members 
of the A.L.A. employed in universities and 
colleges, only 140 belonged to the College 
and Reference Section in November, 1936. 
(761 in December, 1938. The increase 
was due to a reorganization of the College 
and Reference Section.) Undoubtedly 
the number of librarians working in col- 
lege and university libraries in the United 
States is at least 6000. In December, 
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1938, of the 1789 school librarians in the 
A.L.A., only 663 belonged to the School 
Libraries Section. The number of part 
and full-time workers in school libraries as 
given in the Statistics of Public-School 
Libraries 1934-35° was 12,578. The Col- 
lege and Reference Section (now the 
A.C.R.L.) and the School Libraries Sec- 
tion have not attracted more than a small 
proportion of the members who should be 
interested. Special, medical, and law li- 
brarians with organizations formed out- 
side the A.L.A. have been far more suc- 
cessful in attracting members.’° 

We have seen in Part I that while we 
need emphasis on basic, fundamental prin- 
ciples, we also need strong organizations 
representing the various types of libraries 
and the types of work. In so far as types 
of libraries go, strong organizations have 
not been formed within the A.L.A., but 
have been formed outside it. 

The independent and affiliated national 
associations have certainly been far more 
productive in the issuance of publications 
than have A.L.A. sections, although this 
difference may have been caused in part 
by the fact that the latter look to the 
parent body as their publishing outlet. 
The medical librarians have issued a bulle- 
tin for many years. The law librarians 
have published the Law Library Journal 
and are responsible for the Index to Legal 
Periodicals. The Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation has issued a long list of publica- 
tions and publishes regularly Special Li- 
braries, and Associate Members’ Bulletin. 
It sponsors the Technical Book Review 


Index. The Association of Research Li- 
® Statistics of Pwublic-School Libraries 1934-35. 
U. S. Office of Education. Bulletin 1937, N 


No. 2. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1938. 

” For example, about two-thirds of the medical 
libraries listed in the A.M.A. directory are members 
of the Medical Library Association. A careful esti- 
mate indicates that over three-fourths of librarians 
employed in business libraries are members of the 
Special Libraries Association. 
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braries issues an annual list of doctoral 
dissertations which has attracted consider- 
able attention among scholars. There is 
not at present any college or school library 
bulletin corresponding to publications of 
the law, medical, and special libraries as- 
sociations. Yet the number of law, medi- 
cal, or special librarians in the United 
States is much less than the number of 
college or school librarians. 

The reasons for these differences are not 
difficult to find. The A.L.A. has placed 
strong restrictions on group organizations 
functioning within the Association and 
has done little or nothing to encourage 
such groups. Indeed, it appears that the 
policy of the American Library Association 
has been such as to encourage groups which 
desired to function actively to organize 
outside its control. 

Any special group of librarians which 
attempts to function in the A.L.A. finds 
that: 

a) It cannot control its qualifications 
for membership. Membership must be 
thrown open to all members of the A.L.A. 
and, until recently, meetings were neces- 
sarily open to all members of the A.L.A. 
Organizations such as the Association of 
Research Libraries and the Association of 
American Library Schools, which felt that 
they must limit attendance at their meet- 
ings to their own members, could accom- 
plish this only by organizing outside the 
A.L.A. 

b) Its elected officers are not recognized 
as its representatives when matters relating 
to activities in the field covered by the 
group are considered by A.L.A. boards and 
committees. Indeed the A.L.A. has set 
up special boards, entirely apart from and 
not responsible to the group, to which 
questions relating to activities within the 
province of the group have been referred. 
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These boards have made recommendations 
without consultation with or report to the 
group. For example, the College Library 
Advisory Board, created and appointed by 
the Executive Board in 1931, was charged 
with the “drawing up of a program for the 
service of American college library inter- 
ests.” Questions relating to college li- 
braries were referred to the C.L.A.B., 
considered, and reported back to the 
Executive Board without any consultation 
with the section or with its elected officers. 
The C.L.A.B. has even held public meet- 
ings at conferences in competition with 
meetings of the section and without any 
prearrangement with officers of the sec- 
tion. 

A slight change for the better has been 
noted recently. Last year, the Executive 
Board requested the president of the Asso- 
ciation of College and Reference Libraries 
to submit recommendations for an appoint- 
ment on the College Library Advisory 
Board. 

c) A group has little or nothing to say 
about the appointment of many commit- 
tees operating in its own field. For ex- 
ample, committees on cataloging and 
classification are appointed independently 
of the elected officers of the Catalog Sec- 
tion by a board on which the section is 
not represented. 

Naturally, no group now outside the 
A.L.A. would consider a closer affiliation 
unless it could control the appointment of 
committees operating almost entirely in its 
field. 

d) A group receives no direct financial 
assistance from the A.L.A. for its own 
activities. Although members of the group 
pay annual fees to the A.L.A., any activity 
a group wishes to develop on its own initia- 
tive must be financed by dues or special 
assessments or by a special request to the 


Executive Board of the A.L.A. for each 
separate proposal. 

e) The meetings of the A.L.A. are usu- 
ally held between May 15 and July 1, the 
worst possible time for school and college 
librarians, who constitute about one-third 
of the membership of the A.L.A. Com- 
mencements occur during this period; 
reports are due as the work of the 
year is being closed. The next most 
inconvenient time is soon after the 
opening of colleges and schools in the 
fall. The meetings of many state associa- 
tions are scheduled for September and 
October. 





Facing these conditions, the College and 
Reference Section three years ago investi- 
gated the possibilities of strengthening its 
own organization within the A.L.A. It 
increased its membership from 140 (1936) 
to 761 (1938). It is now preparing a 
program of activities. It is, however, 
greatly handicapped because necessary 
funds must be raised by special assessments 
upon its own members. The appointment 
of the third Activities Committee delayed 
further action on reorganization, pending 
the report of this committee. Many of 
the members of the group believe that 
there must be a radical change in the 
organization and administration of the 
A.L.A. if groups are to develop the 
strength they should. On the other hand, 
it is freely admitted that at times special 
groups, and especially the College and 
Reference Section, have lacked wise and 
active leadership. 


The statements given above should not 
be interpreted as implying that the A.L.A., 
and especially A.L.A. Headquarters, has 
not been interested in college and school 
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libraries. It has shown its interest by 
sponsoring publications and by obtaining 
special grants which, in the opinion of the 
Executive Board, were desirable. It has 
not, however, encouraged special groups to 
develop themselves but has taken responsi- 
bility and authority away from them. 
Strong groups and organizations can never 
be built up by these means. The Asso- 
ciation has, unwittingly, acted in an auto- 
cratic and unprofessional manner toward 
group organizations. The A.L.A. itself 
must be held primarily responsible for the 
formation of independent national library 
associations. 

Injustices can be remedied, at least in 
part, by certain changes in organization 
and functioning as recommended later in 
this report. Such changes would be of 
assistance but are not in themselves a com- 
plete remedy. 

The attitude of many librarians toward 
special groups is unfortunate, resembling 
that of the ancient Levite who pulled his 
skirts together and passed by on the other 
side. ‘They regard these groups either as 
children to be ignored or as children to be 
managed. This attitude has been called 
to the attention of the third Activities 
Committee through many letters, more 
informative than the writers imagined. 
Extracts from a few of them well illustrate 
a point of view not by any means confined 
to the writers of these letters. 

First, a letter from the head of a pub- 
lic library: 

I would like to see the A.L.A. become an 
organization of library workers interested 
in the furthering of the position of librarians, 


without too much emphasis on the particular 
type of library work.” 


Contrast this view with the statement 


from a college librarian in reference to 


" Underlining not in original. 


the need of emphasis on special types of 
work: 


In determining which staff members are 
to attend the conference this summer, we 
are basing our decision almost entirely upon 
the question of subject interests. 


Second, a letter from a children’s li- 
brarian in a public library: 


School libraries have come into this pic- 
ture too late to walk off with the honors! 
They have come into existence after much 
of the hard work has been done. ... School 
libraries have their place but it is a limited 
place ... they are bound to revolve around 
the school curriculum with the school point 
of view, and for that reason their sphere 
is more limited. ... As to the general re- 
organization of the A.L.A., I sometimes 
wonder if we need so much “hue and cry” 
about reorganization. 


Another public librarian offers the sug- 
gestion: 

Why should not the school librarians 
move out of the A.L.A. and affiliate with 
the N.E.A.? They don’t belong in the 


A.L.A. anyway. They are too closely con- 
nected with the schools. 


These expressions certainly do not repre- 
sent the opinions of public librarians gen- 
erally. If they did, the third Activities 
Committee would have no recourse except 
to recommend that librarians interested in 
activities relating at least to special types 
of libraries and possibly to special types 
of work form organizations outside the 
American Library Association, leaving the 
A.L.A. as an association of public li- 
brarians. 

The American Library Association 
should take careful cognizance of the fact 
that of eight national groups representing 
special types of libraries, with a member- 
ship in each case of over two hundred, six 
have been formed outside the A.L.A. 
Members of two groups within the A.L.A. 
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(college librarians and school librarians) 
have been considering from time to time 
the desirability of forming independent 
associations. These two groups have been 
used as examples in preceding paragraphs, 
because they comprise nearly 5000 of the 
15,000 members of the A.L.A. and are 
rapidly increasing in numbers. Shall we 
continue passively to encourage the pres- 
ent trend which will make the A.L.A. an 
association of public librarians? 

In view of the expectation that the 
A.L.A. can broaden its point of view and 
permit more independence of special 
groups, and that the membership may be 
persuaded to recognize the needs of special 
groups, the third Activities Committee is 
prepared to recommend that the A.L.A. 
reorganize itself in accordance with the 
following recommendations, to form a pos- 
sible nucleus of a federation and that other 
associations be invited to consider these 
plans for reorganization and to submit 
recommendations for any changes in the 
proposals which would make the new or- 
ganization acceptable to them. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
It is recommended: 


(1) That the name “division” be used 
for present sections reorganized in accord- 
ance with the following recommendations. 

(The object of this recommendation is 
to eliminate the use of the awkward word 
“subsection.” ) 

(2) That present sections of the A.L.A. 
which can satisfy the conditions named 
below organize themselves as divisions on 
a permanent basis, if they have not al- 
ready done so, with a board of directors 
with overlapping terms with authority to 
make decisions between conferences, with 
an executive secretary elected for not less 
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than three years, and with provision for 
election of officers and representatives on 
the Council by mail vote. 

(3) That 20 per cent of the dues paid 
by each member to the A.L.A. (not to 
exceed $2 for any member) be allotted to 
a division as designated by the member, 
under the following conditions : 

(a) Not less than 300 A.L.A. mem- 
bers must have expressed interest in the 
work of the division unless exception is 
made by the Council. 

(b) The Council is to be notified of 
the satisfactory organization of the division 
in accordance with these recommendations. 

(c) If a member wishes to belong to 
more than one division he may do so upon 
payment of an additional fee of 20 per 
cent of his A.L.A. dues. 

(d) The allotment will not prohibit 
any group from charging an additional fee 
as one of its qualifications for member- 
ship and from prescribing any other 
qualifications for membership which it may 
desire. 

(e) The allotments are to be trans- 
ferred to the treasurer of the divisions at 
six-month intervals. A report of the ex- 
penditures of allotted funds is to be made 
by each division to the A.L.A. treasurer 
annually. 

(4) That by special vote of the Coun- 
cil at two successive meetings groups with 
fewer than 300 members may be given all 
the rights and privileges granted to divi- 
sions under these recommendations. 

(5) That when the organization of a 
division as specified in recommendations 
(1) and (2) has been effected to the 
satisfaction of the Council, the board of 
directors of the division be recognized as 
the body authorized by the Constitution 
and by-laws to consider matters relating 
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to the general activities of this group. 

(This recommendation would call for 
the abolition of such overlapping boards 
as the College Library Advisory Board.) 

(6) That A.L.A. committees dealing 
wholly or chiefly with the activities of 
any division be nominated by the board 
of directors of the division concerned; 
nominations to be presented to the Execu- 
tive Board 30 days before the meeting at 
which committees are to be appointed. 
The Executive Board shall have the right 
to return the nominations to the board of 
directors concerned and ask for additional 
recommendations, but shall not have the 
right to appoint persons not nominated by 
the group. 

(For example, the Catalog Division 
would select nominees for such committees 
as Cooperative Cataloging and Cataloging 
and Classification. ) 

(7) That each group organized as 
specified above shall either (a) submit not 
less than two nominations for representa- 
tives on important committees which con- 
cern to a considerable extent the chief 
activities of the group, even if other groups 
are also greatly concerned with the work 
of the committee, or (b) nominate a sub- 
committee to the A.L.A. committee. 
(The second plan would facilitate the 
functions of boards and committees which 
concern many different groups. Other- 
wise, a committee such as the Editorial 
would become so large that it could not 
work effectively.) Disagreement between 
a division and the Executive Board con- 
cerning the boards and committees of 
major interest to the division shall be 
referred to the Council. The decision as 
to the adoption of plan (a) or plan (b) 
will rest with the A.L.A. committee con- 
cerned. 


(8) That in the future no division not 
at present a section be formed except by a 
vote of the Council at two successive meet- 
ings. 

(9) That sections not organized as di- 
visions be known hereafter as round tables, 
with a formal recognition in the by-laws 
and more emphasis on round tables than 
is at present given. 

(10) That as an experiment for the 
next three years, a separate association be 
permitted to become a division of the 
A.L.A. if three-fourths of its members are 
members of the A.L.A. The non-members 
would not of course receive the 4.L.A. 
Bulletin or possess other privileges of 
A.L.A. members. 

(11) That each division be given repre- 
sentation on the Council as hereinafter 
provided. 

(12) That no duplication of activities 
in the different divisions be undertaken 
except after consultation between the 
board of directors of the divisions con- 
cerned and the Executive Board of the 


A.L.A. 





The committee believes that on a just 
basis the 20 per cent allotment is insufh- 
cient, and that the amount eventually 
should be increased to 50 per cent. The 
American Federation of Labor, not in 
every respect a comparable organization, 
allots not less than 75 per cent to affiliated 
organizations. The committee is of the 
opinion, however, that during the experi- 
mental stage of reorganization, 20 per cent 
will provide for the beginning of support 
for group-controlled activities. As these 
develop, the percentage could be increased. 
For example, if a college library bulletin 
and school library bulletin could be spon- 
sored and financed by the groups, these 
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bulletins could be sent to members of the 
group in place of the 4.L.4. Bulletin, or 
members could have two or all three of 
the bulletins by payment of an additional 
fee, as is done in the case of the publica- 
tions of the American Chemical Society. 


ALTERNATIVE RECOMMENDATION 
If the A.L.A. does not see fit to adopt 


the principles recommended above provid- 
ing for autonomy of groups and encourag- 
ing the functioning of such groups, then, 
in that event, the committee recommends 
that careful and further consideration be 
given—possibly by such groups and this 
committee as representing the A.L.A.— 
to a procedure under which such groups 
might withdraw from the A.L.A., form 
separate organizations and unite in a new 
“Federation of American Library Associa- 
tions.” 


Status OF NATIONAL Groups UNDER 
THE New PLAN 


The question most generally asked of 
the third Activities Committee by A.L.A. 
members has been: What can be done to 
persuade the separate national associations 
to organize as divisions of the A.L.A.? 

At present, the affiliated associations pay 
dues to the A.L.A. on the basis of ten 
cents per member for all members who 


do not belong to the A.L.A. The table 
below shows the amount of dues received 
from these afhliated organizations. In re- 
turn, the affliated organizations have 
representation on the Council and some 
pages in the Proceedings. 

Under the proposed plan, divisions of 
the A.L.A. would receive an allotment 
of 20 per cent of the dues paid by every 
A.L.A. member who qualified and who 
wished to join the group. Additional dues 
could be charged by any group. Under 
this ruling, separate national associations, 
if they became divisions of the A.L.A., 
would receive allotments. This arrange- 
ment would produce an increase in income 
for the group or a reduction in joint dues 
for those who were members of both or- 
ganizations. The table on page 385 dis- 
closes the fact that by far the greater 
proportion of members of affiliated or- 
ganizations are also members of the A.L.A. 
The minority, if not over one-fourth, 
would not be compelled to join the A.L.A. 
although it is hoped that eventually they 
would find it desirable to do so. 

Under the proposed arrangements, na- 
tional groups now organized separately 
from the A.L.A. would not only have 
control of their own boards and commit- 
tees but would also have representation 
on A.L.A. boards and committees which 


AFFILIATION DUES 


‘ 1930 1931 1932 
American Assn. of 


Law Ls. $ 9.50 $11.00 $10.50 
Assn. of Research 

Libraries 
League of Library 


Commissions 1.00 .60 70 
National Assn. of State Ls. 1.10 1.00 1.20 
Special Libraries Assn. 25.00 26.80 27.70 
Theatre Library Assn. if - - 

Total $36.60 $39.40 $40.10 


1933 1934 1935 193¢ 1937 1938 


$11.00 $11.30 $17.10 $17.00 $18.10 $19.90 


-10 -10 -10 


.70 1.20 50 .20 80 -40 
go 1.10 1.20 1.10 1.00. 1.10 
23.60 29.90 31.50 36.90 41.90 52.80 
(a - - - .« -— 
$36.20 $43.60 $50.40 $55.30 $61.80 $76.50 
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affect their work. In accordance with 
the precedent set by the Association of 
College and Reference Libraries, they 
would also have the right to retain their 
present names. They would also have the 
right to hold meetings apart from the 
A.L.A. and to maintain their own head- 
quarters and continue their own publica- 
tions, should they so desire. 

In a later section of this report, the 
committee proposes a college library bulle- 
tin and a school library bulletin. If these 
publications materialize, it will be pos- 
sible to give A.L.A. members a choice of 
the publication they wish to receive. If 
separate national associations desire a 
closer connection with the A.L.A., a simi- 
lar arrangement could be made in regard 
to their publications. 

The Joint Committee of the A.L.A. 
and the American Association of Law 
Libraries has made a study of the rela- 
tionships between the two organizations. 
The report of the joint committee, to- 
gether with a communication from one of 
the members of that committee, is ap- 
pended to this report (Appendix IT). 
The statement that the A.L.A., as at pres- 
ent organized, “gobbles up” specialized 
groups and destroys their independence, is, 
if true, a serious indictment. 

Recommendation is made, page 363, 
for a meeting of presidents, or their repre- 
sentatives, of all national library asso- 
ciations before the Council meeting in 
December, 1939, to consider this report 
and to discuss the mutual relations of 
these associations. 

FuTURE EXTENSION OF THE PLAN 

If the proposals previously listed are 
accepted, the committee anticipates the 


possibility that in some future year a Di- 
vision of Public Libraries will be formed 
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corresponding to proposed divisions of col- 
lege libraries, school libraries, special li- 
braries, law libraries, etc. The Division 
of Public Libraries would include the 
Section for Library Work with Children, 
the County and Regional Libraries Sec- 
tion, and other sections to be organized. 
The school librarians would form a divi- 
sion of their own, under some such title 
as, “American Association of School Li- 
braries, a Division of the American Li- 
brary Association.” 

The committee has carefully considered 
the desirability of uniting the School Li- 
braries Section, the Section for Library 
Work with Children, and the Young Peo- 
ple’s Reading Round Table into one di- 
vision since all three groups are concerned 
with children and adolescents. There are 
many valid reasons for such a consolida- 
tion. 

An alternative plan would be for the 
School Libraries Section to organize itself 
as a distinct division, partly because of the 
number of school librarians in the country. 
If all school librarians were members of 
this group, the division would be one of 
the largest in the reorganized A.L.A. and 
therefore would be too large a group to be 
united with two much smaller sections. 

If some such organization as suggested 
above were agreed upon by the groups in- 
terested, then the Section for Library 
Work with Children, which would be as- 
signed to the Public Libraries Division, 
could form a subsection on work of public 
libraries with schools. Close relationship 
should be maintained between this sub- 
section and the Division of School Li- 
braries. 

The committee prefers the first plan 
although it may not be feasible at this 
time. The plans are referred to the sec- 
tions and round table concerned. 
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The committee would have liked to ac- 
cept the proposal made by Dr. Wilhelm 
Minthe of Norway” to organize the en- 
tire A.L.A. according to the types of li- 
braries, subdivided into sections by types 
of work. Such a logical arrangement does 
not at the present time seem to be prac- 
ticable. It would be impossible, for ex- 
ample, to split up the Catalog Section in 
this manner. 

The committee believes that eventually 
the organization of the A.L.A. into di- 
visions with control of their own activi- 
ties and with a specialist at headquarters 
to represent each of the larger divisions, 
will become more and more necessary as 
the membership in the A.L.A. approaches 
and exceeds 30,000. The influence of fu- 
ture growth upon functioning should be 
borne in mind in planning for reorgani- 
zation. 


SoMeE SPECIAL Groups 


Nonadministrative Librarians and Junior 

Members 

Three groups of librarians deserve spe- 
cial notice. The first of these groups, to 
which attention was drawn at the Council 
meeting in Chicago, December, 1938, by 
recommendations of a committee of the 
Pacific Northwest Library Association," 
is composed of the so-called “nonadminis- 
trative’ assistants, many of whom are not 
members of the A.L.A. The A.L.A. 
Handbook (1938) lists 4830 assistants in 
an A.L.A. membership of 14,626 mem- 
bers. Many of these, however, hold ad- 
ministrative positions and could not be 
classified as nonadministrative assistants. 

In Great Britain, a Library Assistants 


"In a report ahout to be published by the A.L.A. 
“Midwinter Council Minutes.””. A.L.A. Bulletin 
33:130-32, February, 1090390. The recommendations 
were referred to the third Activities Committee. 


Association was formed on June 3, 1895. 
This association, from which heads of 
libraries were excluded, was amalgamated 
with the Library Association (United 
Kingdom) on January 1, 1930, and 
formed the Association of Assistant Li- 
brarians Section. 

In America there is no group similar 
to the library assistants section of the 
Library Association to represent those who 
have been called “nonadministrative”’ as- 
sistants. An organization formed in the 
United States in 1920 and called the 
Library Workers Association had for its 
expressed purpose “the promotion of the 
well-being of library workers who had 
not enjoyed the benefits of library school 
"14 Tt disbanded in 1922. 

The only organization in America 


training. 


which resembles in any way a library as- 
sistants association is the Junior Members 
Round Table, but many of its members 
are not assistants, much less nonadminis- 
trative assistants. 

The committee has considered and dis- 
carded many proposals for the representa- 
tion of nonadministrative assistants. It 
has finally agreed on the recommendation 
which appears in section 8, “Government.” 
The difficulty in reaching a practical defi- 
nition of nonadministrative assistants was 
one of the reasons which influenced the 
committee in its recommendations. 


The Junior Members Round Table has 
made some valuable contributions, notably 
in the compilation of Library Literature, 
1921-32. If such a group spent all its 
efforts solely in attempting to improve the 
financial status of its members, the value 
of its contributions would be greatly less- 


% For further information in regard to the Library 
Workers Association, consult articles in Ltbrary 
Journal and Public Libraries, 1920. 
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ened. If it could make active contribu- 
tions to such subjects as the professional 
needs of assistants and methods of at- 
tracting to the profession a high grade 
personnel, then its opportunities would be 
almost unlimited. Junior members en- 
gaged in special types of work or special 
types of libraries can and should con- 
tribute to the organization in these fields 
and their first allegiance should naturally 
be to these groups. 


School Librarians 


There were, in 1934-35, 12,578 full 
and part-time school librarians in the 
United States, according to the U. S. 
Office of Education. The number of 
school librarians in the A.L.A. is 1789. 
The membership of the School Libraries 
Section is 663. 

School librarians must and should be 
members of associations of teachers. They 
must keep in close contact with the leaders 
in their subject field. The financial bur- 
den of belonging to local, state, and na- 
tional educational organizations, and also 
to state and national library associations 
is considerable. Yet the possibilities for 
the future development and influence of 
School li- 
brarians are coming in contact with a 
steadily increasing proportion of the youth 
of the country. 


school libraries are enormous. 


Many schools are situated 
communities where school li- 
brarians should have a decided influence 
on the first great aim of the profession, 
the extension of library service to all resi- 
dents of the United States and Canada. 
Furthermore, the number of school li- 
braries under the supervision of librarians 
is steadily increasing. 


in rural 


Many school librarians have come into 
library work without professional library 
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training. They need contact with other 
librarians and the benefits and aid which 
can be given by a national professional 
library organization. Yet at present only 
15 per cent of school librarians belong to 
the A.L.A. and only 7 per cent to the 
School Libraries Section. 

The committee especially commends the 
recent appointment of a part-time school 
libraries specialist at headquarters. "The 
committee also feels that the establishment 
of the present Board on Library Service 
to Children and Young People in Public 
Libraries and Schools was a desirable move 
in so far as it involves recognition of the 
close relationship between these groups. 
The division of the board into subcom- 
mittees is desirable, if these subcommittees 
are in close contact with the two sections 
and with the round table concerned in 
their activities. The joint meeting of 
school and children’s librarians now 
being held at annual conferences is also 
desirable. Provision for a school libraries 
bulletin is discussed in a following section. 
It is the belief of the committee that the 
A.L.A. should pay special attention to the 
development of the School Libraries Sec- 
tion and should give it all the assistance 
possible. The needs of this group and 
its possibility for future development de- 
serve much more careful thought by 
A.L.A. boards and committees than has 
yet been given. 


Heads of Small Libraries 


Heads of small libraries in cities of not 
over 10,000 or 15,000 population need all 
the assistance they can receive. The prob- 
lems of this group should not be left en- 
tirely to the state associations and to state 
agencies. The A.L.A. is an association of 


librarians. If the heads of small libraries 
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have definite needs which are not being 
met, it is the concern of the profession and 
of the national association. 

Some of the needs of members of this 
group can be listed: 

a) Difficulties arising from certification 
and civil service laws. Many members of 
these groups are not graduates of library 
schools, although they are capable librar- 
ians. Some way must be found to protect 
these librarians in their hope for profes- 
sional advancement. 

b) Economic needs. Salaries are small, 
in some cases not enough to provide peace 
of mind, continuing education, adequate 
medical care, and assurance of future well 
being. This is a question that concerns 
intimately not only the state associations 
and agencies but also the A.L.A. Board 
on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure. 

c) The impossibility of provision for 
adequate tax support of libraries function- 
ing in small towns of less than 10,000 
population. In many parts of the country, 
partly through the encouragement of state 
agencies, separate units have developed in 
small towns which cannot support ade- 
quate libraries independently. This prob- 
lem concerns also the Library Extension 
Board, the League of Library Commis- 
sions, the state association, and the state 
agency. 

d) Difficulties in relation to routine 
work, publicity, etc. Since these librarians 
in many cases are not graduates of library 
schools, they need help in technical proc- 
esses and in ascertaining the best methods 
to use in public relations. The needs of 
this class for information on the adminis- 
tration of their libraries concern many 
A.L.A. committees. 

It is suggested to the boards and com- 
mittees of the A.L.A. that they, as well 
as the state associations and agencies, give 


careful consideration to the “forgotten 
man’’ in library service, the librarian of a 
small library. Some recommendations 
which will affect this class are given in 
section 5 of this report. 


Staff Associations, Trade Unions 


Staff associations have been formed in 
the larger libraries primarily to improve 
working conditions within a specific library 
or library system, although in some cases 
they have also been interested in better 
service to the public. They need leader- 
ship of persons who have a broad con- 
ception of library service, who are not 
willing to limit their activities to a study 
of salaries alone. In the opinion of the 
committee, they should be encouraged by 
administrators in the larger libraries. 
They and the library administrators 
should work in harmony and might well 
include in a unified program professional 
problems other than those concerned 
merely with the economic status of the 
library staff. 

The formation of library locals of labor 
unions is a recent trend. The question 
has been debated whether a professional 
organization can perform for its members 
the services commonly rendered by a labor 
union. Collective bargaining has come to 
the foreground rapidly in recent years as 
an accepted practice. Can a professional 
association act as an agent in collective 
bargaining? 

By far the greater proportion of li- 
brarians are employed in libraries main- 
tained from government appropriations, 
national, state, and city. Collective bar- 
gaining with the government has not yet 
been recognized and therefore does not 
enter technically into the discussion. Some 
library staffs as well as local library asso- 
ciations, however, have been of assistance 


























REGIONAL AND OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


in obtaining salary increases or better 
working conditions for the personnel. A 
notable example is the District of Co- 
lumbia Library Association, acting 
through a committee in consultation with 
governmental authorities. ' 

It is agreed that the average of library 
salaries is low; that these low schedules 
are a decided hindrance to the improve- 
ment of library service; that emphasis 
should be given to the need of adequate 
salaries for library workers; that the 
A.L.A. and most state and local associa- 
tions certainly have not emphasized to the 
extent they should the need for a higher 
schedule of salaries if library service is to 
be promoted. It must be remembered, 
however, that A.L.A. dues are $3 per 
member while membership in a trade union 
requires a fee of not less than $12. The 
A.L.A. does not at present have funds 
for studies, publicity, and active work in 
the field of personnel relations. 

Librarians have tended very strongly 
toward the professional attitude that li- 
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brarians exist for the service they can 
render, not for financial returns. There 
is at present a tendency among staff or- 
ganizations to concentrate on financial 
problems, leaving out of consideration en- 
tirely questions of service. The library 
profession should remain a profession but 
must pay more attention than it has in 
the past to the economic status of li- 
brarians. On the other hand, the con- 
version of the A.L.A. into an organization 
directing the greater part of its attention 
to salaries would be even more unfortu- 
nate. Either extreme must be avoided. 
Both national and state professional or- 
ganizations and local groups, whether staff 
associations or locals of labor unions, 
should note the danger in emphasizing one 
point of view to the exclusion of the other. 

Inasmuch as this subject concerns es- 
pecially the A.L.A. Board on Salaries, 
Staff, and Tenure, further discussion and 
definite recommendations will be found in 
section 7, “Boards and Committees,” and 
section 12, “Present and Future Needs.” 


Section 5. Regional, Provinctal, State, and Other 
Local Organizations 


Local associations were organized com- 
paratively early in the history of library 
organizations, in many states as early as 
1890, and in one case at least as early as 
1885 (New York Library Club). These 
organizations were designed to give spe- 
cial attention to state and provincial li- 
brary matters, to national problems which 
affected local libraries, to the stimulation 
of professional interest, publicity, and the 
interchange of ideas. 

These local organizations were devel- 
oped quite independently although Mr. 
Dana recommended in 1905 that: 


. . . Every club and association in the 
country, more than fifty of them, should 
be in touch with the A.L.A., and so with 
each other. Every member of each and 
every association should be made to feel 
that by joining her own association she be- 
comes united with the national organization 
and will get something from it. They do 
not—the larger and stronger clubs are the 
more able in this direction and thereby the 
greater sinners—make themselves of direct 
use to the community of readers at large 
by producing work of practical value to 
readers and students. The hundreds of li- 
braries and library workers, gathered with- 
in some of the great eastern cities, have, in 
the ecstasy of self-contemplation, quite for- 
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gotten to gather the golden fruit of oppor- 
tunity—and I speak as one of the sinners.'* 


The library profession must depend to 
a large extent upon state associations for 
the carrying out of the aims of the pro- 
fession. Recognition of librarianship as a 
profession in civil service and certification 
schemes and the provision for a regional 
or county library system require state ac- 
tion. State associations can bring to the 
attention of the national association mat- 
ters which deserve attention, as, for ex- 
ample, the need for publicity on a nation- 
wide basis, for material for certification 
campaigns, for comparative statistics, for 
certain investigative and research studies. 

In the opinion of the committee, some 
of these organizations should have been 
more effective in the promotion of library 
service than they have been. They have 
not in many cases been effective in ob- 
taining the extension of library service to 
rural communities. They must share 
part of the responsibility for failure to ob- 
tain legal recognition of librarianship as 
a profession. They have been more suc- 
cessful in furnishing a means for the inter- 
change of ideas, especially of methods and 
techniques. 

The attention of the committee has 
been called to definite failures of some of 
these associations. The fact that they 
have acted independently of each other and 
independently of any national association 
has not contributed to their effectiveness. 
However, some failures may be due to the 
attitude of librarians. One member of the 
Executive Board of a state library asso- 
ciation, at a meeting of the board, stated 
quite frankly that the association was 
weak; leadership was lacking, and hence 
the association was not prepared to take 
positive action when positive action was 


% Dana, op. cit., p. 19. 


clearly needed. On the other hand, some 
state associations have an excellent record 
of accomplishment. There is a very great 
difference in accomplishment among the 
various associations. 

Some local groups have been organized 
as chapters of national associations or of 
sections of the A.L.A., such as the School 
Libraries Section. Some correspondents 
of the committee believe that the needs of 
public libraries can be served best by state, 
provincial, and regional associations, but 
that local groups of school, college, or 
business librarians might profitably or- 
ganize as branches of their respective na- 
tional organizations. 

The tendency to form regional asso- 
ciations covering several states should be 
noted. Listed in the Handbook of the 
A.L.A. are 18 states, excluding the prov- 
inces of the Dominion of Canada, with 
less than one hundred A.L.A. members 
apiece. Regional associations bring to- 
gether somewhat larger groups and make 
possible the consideration of a greater va- 
riety of subjects. In so far as their im- 
mediate interests are concerned, the staff 
of the only university library in a state 
can gain little from a state meeting. 
Meetings in some states concern public 
libraries almost to the exclusion of all spe- 
cial interests. 

The state associations have been the 
most successful in giving special attention 
to the needs of small libraries, although 
there is a wide variance in this respect also. 
Meetings of the larger associations tend to 
become meetings of those in larger li- 
braries. The example of the California 
Library Association and other associations 
in organizing the state into districts and 
appointing district chairmen as members 
of the governing board of the state asso- 
ciation is to be commended. 
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Many professional organizations, as, for 
example, the American Medical Associa- 
tion and the American Chemical Society, 
have so organized themselves that mem- 
bership in the local association automati- 
cally provides membership in the national. 
Such a plan was suggested for the A.L.A. 
by Mr. Dana thirty-five years ago and 
has been repeatedly urged by other li- 
brarians. Discussions in many state meet- 
ings, however, have disclosed that there 
are serious objections to such a plan at 
the present time. 

Many members of the state associations 
receive small salaries—quite frequently less 
than $1000. They feel that they can bene- 
fit by the activities of the state association, 
but that they cannot afford to pay the 
amount necessary for membership in the 
national. As shown by the following 
table, many members of state associations 
do not belong to the national organiza- 


NUMBER OF MEMBERS OF SOME STATE 
AssociATIONs WuHo Do nor BELONG 
TO THE A.L.A. 


(Sampling of 1937 Lists) 


State Total Membership Non-A.L.A. 
Association State Association Members 
New York 2181 1142 
California 2000 1213 
Georgia 200 105 
Washington 209 86 
Illinois 732 398 


tion and vice versa. The committee hopes 
that eventually it will be possible to pro- 
vide for joint membership. Possibly some 
arrangement such as was proposed for di- 
visions can be effected, by which a certain 
proportion of the membership of the state 
or regional association need not be mem- 
bers of the A.L.A. and by which dues 
somewhat increased over the proposed 
rates would cover membership in the local 


organization. The committee suggests 
that this proposal be considered by the 
fourth Activities Committee when the suc- 
cess or failure of the arrangement for di- 
visions (if adopted) will be known.” 

There are, however, other means of 
strengthening local organizations. One is 
by providing more adequate representa- 
tion of these associations on the Council 
of the A.L.A. as hereinafter recommended. 
Another is an increased attempt by the 
headquarters staff, boards and committees 
of the A.L.A. to study how greater as- 
sistance can be given to state organizations. 
Some progress has already been made in 
this direction in the last few years al- 
though not always with encouraging re- 
sults. During the last two years, letters 
were mailed to presidents of state associa- 
tions, offering the help of the Association 
and headquarters staff and outlining sub- 
jects for discussion. To 109 letters mailed 
in 1937, only 6 direct replies were re- 
ceived. In 1938, the response was some- 
what better. Out of 30 letters mailed, 
II were answered. Undoubtedly, there 
was some indirect response later. 

The Pacific Northwest Library Asso- 
ciation recommended in 1938, “that an 
organizing secretary be appointed at 
A.L.A. Headquarters whose duties will be 
to organize regional associations, where 
there are none, and give advice to those 
already in existence.”** A similar pro- 
posal received favorable comment at the 
state meeting of the California Library 
Association. Undoubtedly, the appoint- 
ment of such a person would be advan- 
tageous, if funds could be secured. 

In the opinion of the committee, the 


Cf. Sec. 14 of by-laws. Regional and state 
associations may now become chapters of the A.L.A., 
but no arrangement for joint dues, membership, etc., 
is provided in the present organization. 

11 “Midwinter Council Minutes.” A.L.A. Bulle- 
tin 33:130-31, February, 1939. 
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A.L.A. Bulletin could well afford to give 
greater attention to the activities of the 
state library associations. 

It is believed that many or most state 
library associations should have their own 
committees on important subjects such as 
adult education, salaries, staff and tenure 
(certification and civil service), and li- 
brary extension. The Adult Education 
Board has recently announced a policy of 
encouraging the formation of such com- 
mittees.** Other boards and committees 
have taken similar action. The chairmen 
of these committees could well become 
members of a committee advisory to the 
corresponding committees of the A.L.A., 
or these state committees could be or- 
ganized as geographical subcommittees. 

Some states have at present active ex- 
tension committees. The advantages were 
seen this year by one state association. 
The extension committee was able to make 
contacts with farm leaders throughout the 
state and to obtain much publicity in farm 
papers. As a result, a plan for the exten- 
sion of library service to rural communi- 
ties was formulated; bills were presented 
in the legislature and in part became law. 
The groundwork has been well laid for 
further progress. 

Many state associations have realized 
the importance of overlapping terms for 
their boards of directors to provide con- 
tinuity. Some of the associations have seen 
the value of the appointment or election 
of a secretary to serve for not less than 
three years with some compensation for 
part-time services. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


It is recommended: 
(1) That when funds permit, the ap- 


_8“State Adult Education Committees. Sugges- 
tions from the Adult Education Board of the A.L.A.” 
Wilson Bulletin 13:472-73, March, 1939. 


pointment of an assistant at headquarters 
to coordinate and aid regional, provincial, 
state, and local agencies be given careful 
consideration by the Executive Board and 
the Council. 

(2) That the Bulletin editor consider 
assigning increased space to activities of 
importance to many state associations. 
(This proposal does not refer to the pub- 
lication of news items, but to information 
on certification proposals, etc.) 

(3) That the Council recommend that 
state associations which have not already 
done so appoint standing committees on 
adult education, salaries, staff and tenure 
(including certification and civil service, 
and compensation plans), library exten- 
sion, and legislation, and that these com- 
mittees work closely with corresponding 
committees of the A.L.A. 

(Their organizations might follow the 
pattern established by the Membership 
Committee. The chairmen of the state 
committees would serve as intermediaries 
between the A.L.A. committee and the 
state associations, keeping each informed 
of the work and plans of the other.) 

(4) That consideration be given to 
meetings of state chairmen of these im- 
portant committees at the annual meeting 
of the A.L.A. 

(5) (a) That the Council suggest to 
the state and regional associations that 
they consider the possibility of electing a 
board of directors with overlapping terms 
and (b) that the larger associations con- 
sider the desirability of compensating the 
secretary (executive officer) for part-time 
employment. 

The question of representation of the 
local associations on the Council of the 
A.L.A. is discussed in section 8, “Govern- 
ment.” 
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Section 6. State and Provincial Governmental Library Agencies 


State governmental agencies include (1 ) 
library commissions, (2) state libraries, in 
so far as they act as extension agencies, 
and (3) library divisions of departments 
of public instruction. The first of these 
agencies was established in Massachusetts 
in 1890 with the object of promoting the 
establishment of adequate library service. 
Other states rapidly followed this example. 
The success of state library agencies has 
varied greatly. City and town libraries 
were soon established but too often no 
adequate library service was provided for 
citizens in rural communities. 

State agencies should be a very strong 
means by which the aims of the profession 
can be reached. In several states, they 
have made and are making great contri- 
butions to the extension and improvement 
of library service. Unfortunately, infor- 
mation available to the committee justifies 
the conclusion that in some states govern- 
mental agencies have not been of any 
great assistance; in fact, there is evidence 
that some have tended to block rather 
than to aid library progress. At times, 
state agencies have made the mistake of 
encouraging the formation of separate li- 
braries in small towns when they should 
have spent their energies in the building 
up of larger units. They are too often 
buried in routine instead of concentrating 
their energies on a state-wide extension 
program. In one agricultural state, the 
executive officer of the state agency was 
found to be unacquainted with the leaders 
of major farm organizations in the state. 
In some instances, they have attempted to 
dominate the state library association 
rather than to lead it. 

Many state governmental agencies must 
share with the profession at large the re- 


sponsibility for the failure to develop 
adequate library service in rural communi- 
ties and to provide through certification, 
civil service, or some other means, for the 
appointment of qualified, trained librarians 
in professional positions and their protec- 
tion from political influence after appoint- 
ment. These two objectives—rural li- 
brary service and legal recognition—should 
under present conditions be the chief aims 
of most state governmental agencies. 

The reasons for the weaknesses of many 
state agencies are not difficult to find. 
Political appointments in such agencies 
are not uncommon; salaries are too low to 
attract able men and women; there is a 
lack of “new blood,” professionally 
trained, with the enthusiasm of youth. 
Librarians in many state agencies have 
tended to become “tired” in their jobs. 
They lack educational background, par- 
ticularly in the principles of political sci- 
ence and the practice of government, and 
they rarely have a close acquaintance with 
social movements, especially in rural com- 
munities. Executive officers of state agen- 
cies could profit by graduate work in the 
social sciences, the advantage of which 
few of them have had. Finding a remedy 
for present conditions is a concern of many 
boards of the A.L.A., especially the A.L.A. 
Library Extension Board, the Board on 
Salaries, Staff, and Tenure, and the Pub- 
licity Committee. 


LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 


State library agencies have formed the 
League of Library Commissions, an or- 
ganization quite distinct from the A.L.A. 
but affiliated with it. This organization 
was formed in 1904 after a preliminary 
conference held in 1901. Examination of 
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the proceedings of the league for the last 
ten years indicates a lack of sustained 
interest in the realization of the two major 
objectives mentioned earlier. Almost no 
discussion of certification or civil service 
can be found. The league has shown 
little inclination to bring within the sphere 
of its influence other organizations, library 
and non-library, which might be of help 
in solving its problems. These organiza- 
tions would include, among many others, 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
the Grange, the School Libraries Section 
of the A.L.A., and the extension depart- 
ments of state universities and colleges. 

Some of the meetings of the league 
have been well planned, as, for example, 
in 1935 when joint meetings were held 
with the Publicity Committee and Library 
Extension Board, but such meetings seem 
to be rather exceptional. President Frank 
L. Tolman stated “that during these re- 
cent years of stress ‘no requests or sug- 
gestions for league action or policy have 
been received by the officers.’’® In re- 
sponse to his request, replies from ten 
states were received although there are 
fifty-four state and provincial library ex- 
tension agencies in the United States and 
Canada. 

At present, when the demands for li- 
brary extension to rural communities and 
the need of appointment of and protection 
for qualified and trained librarians are 
paramount, the only two committees of 
the league listed in the A.L.A. Handbook, 
1938, are on revision and editing Library 
Laws, and on statistics. These subjects 
are certainly of interest but not of primary 
importance. 

A member of the league writes: 


The League of Library Commissions is 


“League of Library Commissions. Report of 
Committee on bjectives.” A.L.A. Proceedings 
20:744, September, 1935. 


the most deadly organization I have ever 
been associated with, due I believe to the 
fact that there is no new blood coming into 
it. It is depressing to attend its sessions. 
The members have listened to one another 
for so long that they are bored to death. 
As far as I know, they have no constructive 
program of any kind.... WhenI... 
looked over the field there were only four 
or five state directors that were doing much 
of anything, and it was impossible to find 
any people for committee work or for nomi- 
nees who had not served over and over 
again. I proposed a definite program, but 
got no encouragement at all for it and did 
not have the time to devote to trying to 
arouse interest. 

Any discussion of the work of the league 
may be considered to be outside the prov- 
ince of an A.L.A. committee. Neverthe- 
less, state governmental agencies could aid 
so greatly in the attainment of library ob- 
jectives that, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, certain suggestions are in order. 

No field offers greater opportunities for 
rendering outstanding service to the people 
of a state than the library extension 
agency. When staffed by librarians of 
exceptional ability and adequate educa- 
tional background (not simply library 
school courses), state agencies are in a 
position to make more direct progress in 
attaining the aims of the profession than 
any other group. The state agencies need 
and deserve the help and support in the 
future of the entire profession. Certainly 
the welfare of these agencies should be 
given more attention by the A.L.A., its 
boards and committees, than has been af- 
forded in the past. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The committee therefore recommends: 
(1) That the Council suggest to the 
Library Extension Board, to the League 
of Library Commissions, to the National 
Association of State Libraries, and to the 
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chairmen of all state extension committees 
that these and other groups interested con- 
sider the formation of a Division on Li- 
brary Extension. The state agencies 
might wish to form a section under the 
division. Under this division might well 
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be included the University Library Ex- 
tension Service Round Table. The Agri- 
cultural Libraries Section, which in- 
cludes land-grant colleges and universities, 
should be greatly interested in this divi- 
sion. 


Section 7. Boards and (Committees of the A.L,A. 


The authority for the establishment of 
boards and committees is not definitely as- 
signed. Some committees are provided for 
by the Constitution, others by the by-laws; 
some have been established by the Execu- 
tive Board, some by the Council. The 
Constitution and by-laws make no dis- 
tinction between boards, standing commit- 
tees, and special committees although in 
practice some distinctions exist and are 
recognized. The difference between a 
board and a committee apparently con- 
sists in the length of term for which ap- 
pointments are made. Members of boards 
in general hold office for five years, al- 
though the members of the Executive 
Board who are not officers serve for four 
years. Members of committees in general 
must be appointed annually (section 20 
of the by-laws). On the other hand, 
the members of the committee of the 
Council to prepare programs for Council 
meetings hold office for three years. Un- 
less otherwise provided, the Executive 
Board appoints all boards and committees. 

The Executive Board on October 15, 
1933, voted, “that the action of the Execu- 
tive Board, limiting the number of years 
a person may serve on a major board or 
committee to five consecutive years, be 
extended to include all committees of the 
A.L.A.” 

The first volume of the Bulletin, 1907, 
lists only one board, the A.L.A. Publishing 


Board; its members were appointed for 


three years. The term “board” came into 
general use in 1923 with the appointment 
of the Temporary Library Training 
Board, now the Board of Education for 
Librarianship. Since 1924, a number of 
committees have been replaced by boards 
in order to provide greater continuity in 
their membership. 

The number of boards and committees 
has not increased, however, in proportion 
to the increase in the membership of the 
Association. The table which follows 
gives the number of boards and commit- 
tees at different times in the history of 
the Association. 


BoaRDS AND COMMITTEES 


Standing Special Total 
1907 8 10 18 
1910 17 — 17 
1920 39 — 39 
1930 30 34 64 
1938 35 38 73 


Dissatisfaction with committee appoint- 
ments, and the difficulty found by the 
Executive Board in appointing members of 
seventy-three different boards and commit- 
tees, led to the appointment of a Com- 
mittee on Committee Appointments. The 
purpose of this committee is to recommend 
to the incoming Executive Board members 
well qualified for committee appointments. 

Criticisms of boards and committees in- 
clude the following complaints: (1) too 
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many committees; (2) overlapping and 
duplication in the work of committees; 
(3) difficulties in the appointment of com- 
mittees (pointed out particularly by ex- 
presidents) ; (4) appointment of commit- 
tee chairmen who “can be handled,” (5) 
appointment of members of a committee 
without consultation with the chairman; 
(6) lack of interest of committee members 
and failure to answer correspondence. 
“One member of my committee slept 
through many meetings.” 

In reply to some of these criticisms it 
should be pointed out that: 

(1) Since 1920 the number of com- 
mittees has not increased at the same rate 
as has the membership. 

The third Activities Committee believes 
that when a number of members of the 
Association are interested in an activity 
which has not been delegated to any com- 
mittee, one should be appointed. It be- 
lieves that members of the Association who 
desire to contribute to the profession by 
work on a committee should be given the 
opportunity in so far as possible. It does 
not, therefore, agree with the criticism that 
there are too many committees. As long 
as there is work to be done, there will al- 
ways be a need of committees. 

(2) It is admitted that overlapping and 
duplication have at times caused difficulty. 
On the other hand, the common sense of 
chairmen of committees and the appoint- 
ment on some committees of chairmen of 
related committees as ex officio members, 
have eliminated much possible duplication. 

The tendency has been noted in recent 
years to provide a somewhat broader scope 
for boards and committees and also to 
organize some boards and committees into 
subcommittees. 

(3) The difficulties in selecting com- 
mittee members will be partially remedied 


by giving to special groups the control of 
committees active in their fields, as pre- 
viously recommended. Also complaints 
against the appointment of “favorites” on 
committees, if such complaints are true, 
will be remedied to a certain extent by 
this method of appointment. A plan for 
the appointment of committee members for 
a longer term is given in the recommenda- 
tions, and also a provision for the removal 
of committee and board members who are 
not willing to work. 

Some complaints have been received (a) 
that junior members are not given oppor- 
tunities to serve on committees, (b) that 
too many immature members without ade- 
quate background have been appointed on 
committees. Casual inquiries have shown 
very clearly that the Executive Board and 
the Secretary have most diligently sought 
out junior members for A.L.A. work. 
The committee believes that the first of 
these complaints is unfounded. Further- 
more, it is of the opinion that a combina- 
tion of youth and experience on a com- 
mittee is in general desirable. 

The third Activities Committee believes 
that some boards and committees have 
failed, not so much because of the points 
raised in criticism, as mentioned previ- 
ously, but because they did not in many 
cases so organize their work as to awaken 
the interest and support of state and local 
associations and national groups. “They 
have failed to encourage sufficiently the 
organization of committees of state asso- 
ciations to carry their recommendations 
into effect. They have at times failed to 
take the Council into their confidence as 
to their programs and plans. The Li- 
brary Extension Board, the Adult Edu- 
cation Board, the Board on Salaries, Staff, 
and Tenure, the Editorial Committee, and 
many others, might possibly even go so far 
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as to follow the example of the Member- 
ship Committee in appointing committees 
for various states. An alternate course is 
to encourage the state associations to ap- 
point these local committees, the chairmen 
of which would automatically be advisory 
members of the national committee. 

If the recommendations in this report 
are accepted, important committees would 
be organized somewhat as follows (a pro- 
posed organization for the Board on Sal- 
aries, Staff, and Tenure is used as an 
example) : 

A.L.A. Board on Salaries, Staff, and 
Tenure (Appointed by the Executive 
Board of the A.L.A., to be composed of 
outstanding leaders who are able admin- 
istrators and have had experience in per- 
sonnel problems) 

(1) Executive Committee composed of 
the members of the board appointed at 
large by the Executive Board of the 
A.L.A. 

(2) Subcommittees, to represent special 
groups such as school librarians, college 
librarians, etc. to be appointed by the 
group and to be responsible both to the 
group and to the A.L.A. board 

(3) Regional subcommittees to be ap- 
pointed by the regional and state associa- 
tions but to be responsible to the local 
associations and to the board 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


It is recommended: 

(1) That the Constitution and by-laws 
be amended to distinguish between boards, 
standing committees, and special commit- 
tees, and to provide: (a) the method by 
which such boards and committees are to 
be created and appointed, (b) the length 
of terms of office, and (c) a list of boards 
and standing committees in the by-laws. 

(2) That members of all boards be ap- 
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pointed or elected for a term of four years. 
That members of committees be appointed 
for one year only, with the understanding 
that upon the recommendation of the 
board of directors of the group concerned 
and/or the chairman of the committee and 
/or the chairman of the Committee on 
Committee Appointments, and with the 
approval of the President, members of a 
committee after one year of service may 
be reappointed for a three-year term. 
(This recommendation is designed to make 
possible the elimination of committee mem- 
bers who will not work or answer letters 
but to provide for a continuing term for 
members who deserve reappointment. ) 

(3) That any member of a board or 
a committee, except the Executive Board, 
may be removed by a three-fourths vote of 
the Executive Board upon recommendation 
of the chairman of the board or committee 
or the chairman of the Committee on Com- 
mittee Appointments or the President or 
First Vice President. 

(4) That recommendations of the 
Committee on Committee Appointments 
and the boards of directors of the various 
divisions be submitted to the President- 
elect not less than one month before the 
annual meeting of the Association; that 
the President-elect forward his recommen- 
dations to the Executive Board two weeks 
thereafter; that the Executive Board at 
its meeting prior to the annual meeting 
consider the recommendations for the ap- 
pointment of committees, and either ap- 
prove, reject, or amend such recommenda- 
tions in so far as it has authority. The 
chairman of the Committee on Committee 
Appointments shall be invited to sit with 
the Executive Board when these recom- 
mendations are being considered. Ap- 
pointees of important boards and commit- 
tees present at the annual meeting are to 
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be notified immediately of their appoint- 
ment. 





At present the Executive Board con- 
siders appointments of committees after 
the annual meeting. It may be considered 
out of order for a board of which some 
members are about to retire, to consider 
committee appointments for the coming 
year. However, at the close of the annual 
conference, members of the Executive 
Board are eager to leave; newly elected 
members have been given no opportunity 
to study the question of committee ap- 
pointments. For many reasons, it is de- 
sirable that these committees be appointed 
before the annual meeting. It will then 
be possible for important committees to 
meet during the annual meeting with re- 
tiring members and new appointees present 
to consult informally in regard to their 
work, even though the term of office of 
some members does not begin until later. 

The importance of the early appoint- 
ment of committees applies especially to 
the Nominating Committee. The difficult 
work of this committee is discussed in sec- 
tion 8. 


SoME SPECIAL Boarps AND COMMITTEES 
Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure 

It was pointed out in Part I and in 
various sections of Part II that the eco- 
nomic conditions of members of the pro- 
fession are unfortunate; that the profes- 
sion cannot attract able young men and 
women when the range of salaries is low 
and tenure in office insecure; that to pro- 
mote librarianship, there must be general 
recognition of librarianship as a_profes- 
sion; that the profession must pay special 
attention to personnel standards. 

These activities fall within the field of 
work of the Board on Salaries, Staff, and 


Tenure. This board has a heavy respon- 
sibility. In the opinion of the third Activi- 
ties Committee, no board in the A.L.A. 
has made greater personal sacrifices. The 
board has worked morning, noon, and 
night and nothing but commendation can 
be given to its accomplishments, especially 
the preparation of Classification and Pay 
Plans for Municipal Public Libraries. 

In view of critical conditions in the pro- 
fession the third Activities Committee 
would like respectfully to submit certain 
suggestions. 

The American Library Association can 
choose between two courses in regard to 
conditions of employment and salaries. It 
can decide either that such matters are not 
a proper subject of study by a professional 
organization, or that it should vigorously 
attempt to bring about more favorable 
working conditions for the profession than 
now exist. The Association and the board, 
very wisely in the opinion of this com- 
mittee, have decided on the second course. 
The board has not received the assistance 
from the members of the Association it has 
a right to expect. It has not received the 
cooperation of other organizations and 
groups, staff associations, state associations, 
and state -agencies. Possibly it has not 
organized itself in such a way as to obtain 
the support of these various organizations. 

The agitation for the formation of trade 
unions may reflect somewhat on the ef- 
fectiveness of the work of the present 
organizations of the profession. If the 
various boards and committees of the 
A.L.A., the associations and clubs, the 
state agencies, and the staff associations, 
would show somewhat more energy in 
remedying unfortunate conditions, as is 
being done at present in New York City, 
then the formation of library trade unions 


would be unnecessary. 
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SUGGESTIONS 


It is suggested for the consideration of 
the board: 

(1) That it encourage the formation 
and appointment of subcommittees by in- 
terested sections and national associations 
as, for example, the School Libraries Sec- 
tion, the League of Library Commissions 

(2) That it continue to encourage the 
formation and appointment of possibly two 
committees in the various state associations 
—the first on salaries and working condi- 
tions, and the second on certification and 
civil service 

(3) That it attempt to coordinate the 
work of all these committees 

(4) That it be less modest in empha- 
sizing the importance of its work and its 
need of adequate funds 





To the President and Executive Board, 
it is respectfully suggested that the great- 
est care be used to select the ablest possible 
men and women for membership on the 
board, in accordance with the outline pre- 
sented on page 405. 


Board of Education for Librarianship 


Many of the failures of the A.L.A. can 
be directly attributed either to the lack or 
to the inadequacy of professional educa- 
tion. Certain types of librarians are greatly 
handicapped in furthering their training 
because of low salaries, long working 
hours, and inadequate provision for leaves 
of absence for study. Hence they lose 
touch with new trends, new methods, and 
tend to become stratified and complacent. 
They need professional education and con- 
tinued in-service training. 

Again, it must be said in all fairness 
that library training agencies must take a 
large share of the blame for the nonpro- 
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gressive and antagonistic attitudes of many 
librarians. The criticism has been fre- 
quently advanced that library training is 
routinized to a high degree, tends to sup- 
press initiative and enthusiasm rather than 
to encourage them, and tends to perpetuate 
methods and policies that have not been 
revised in the light of changing conditions. 
While some improvement has been noted 
in recent years, the situation is far from 
ideal. And since the future success of 
the profession rests on the training agencies 
of today, the problems of professional 
training are an important concern of a 
national professional organization. 

There are at present three agencies con- 
cerned with education for librarianship. 
Within the A.L.A., there are (1) the 
Board of Education for Librarianship and 
(2) the Professional Training Section. 
Outside the A.L.A. but a contributing 
member is (3) the Association of Ameri- 
can Library Schools. There has been no 
official connecting link between these three 
agencies; each has gone its own way. 

It is especially true that until recent 
years little has been done to make for 
close cooperation between the board of 
education and the Association of American 
Library Schools. ‘That situation is now 
changing, thanks to the farsightedness of 
recent leaders in both groups. 

Like some other groups, the A.A.L.S. 
has not in the past been a very positive 
force. It has been suggested that the 
A.A.L.S. and the League of Library Com- 
missions should hold a contest to see which 
produces the dullest meetings. It is quite 
true that much of the initiative for the 
study of problems of professional educa- 
tion has come from sources other than the 
group most concerned, the library schools. 

The need now is for closer cooperation. 
The interests of the employers, represented 
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in divisions and committees of the A.L.A., 
are important. ‘The interests of those 
charged with managing a considerable in- 
vestment in plant and staffs, i.e., the library 
schools, are also important. While libra- 
rians at large can and should retain an 
interest in the profession’s educational 
policies, the responsible leadership must 
come from those most immediately con- 
cerned and those who should be best quali- 
fied, the faculties of library schools. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


It is therefore recommended: 

(1) That the A.A.L.S. consider organi- 
zation as a division of the A.L.A. in 
combination with the Professional Train- 
ing Section. Such a division might well 
include faculties of (a) accredited library 


Section &. 


The government of the American Li- 
brary Association is highly centralized and 
in many ways resembles an oligarchy 
rather than a democracy, partly as a result 
of tradition and custom and partly because 
of definite provisions in its Constitution 
and by-laws. The administration of the 
affairs of the Association is vested in the 
Executive Board which apparently is 
granted dictatorial powers, since it is not 
responsible either to the Association or to 
the Council. At times, the Executive 
Board has tended to assume duties which, 
in the opinion of the third Activities Com- 
mittee, should have been left to the Council 
as provided in the by-laws. 

The duties of the Council as given in 
the Constitution are as follows: 


“The Council shall determine all poli- 


cies of the Association as such, and its de- 
cisions shall be binding upon the Asso- 
ciation, its officers, committees, and boards, 
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schools, (b) nonaccredited library schools, 
(c) other library training agencies. This 
proposal indicates participation by the 
faculties as well as by the directors of the 
library schools. 

(2) That when such a division has 
organized as specified in section 4, page 
390, the board of directors nominate can- 
didates for not less than two positions on 
the Board of Education for Librarianship, 
as provided in section 4. 
ber appointed from these nominations 
is always to constitute a minority of the 


board. 


The num- 





A discussion of such important bodies 
as the Library Extension Board and the 
Nominating Committee appears in other 
sections of this report. 


Government 


except as herein provided.” (Sec. 23b) 

The Council “shall promptly consider and 
discuss such questions of professional and 
public interest as are referred to it by the 
Association, its officers, committees, or 
boards, and it shall receive, consider, and 
promptly act upon all reports and recom- 
mendations made by committees of the Asso- 
ciation.” (Sec. 23f) 

Under its right to determine all policies 
of the Association, the Council possibly has 
the right to review the work of the boards 
and committees in order to determine the 
relationship of such activities to any pos- 
sible change in policy of the Association. 
This right, if it exists, has not been exer- 
cised. The Council ordinarily has limited 
its work to the consideration of matters 
definitely referred to it. 


CoMPOSITION OF COUNCIL 
As associations increase in size, the 


principle of representation through elected 
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delegates to the legislative body becomes 
more and more important. Before the 
war, the Association was comparatively 
small. Matters of importance could be 
discussed at general meetings and decisions 
reached. Representatives of various groups 
could be heard. At meetings attended by 
3000 or 4000 members it is not feasible 
to give careful consideration to questions 
of policy or administration ; such questions 
should be considered by a representative 
body elected in accordance with demo- 
cratic principles. 

The Council is at present composed as 
follows: 
Ex-presidents of the Association 23 


Representatives of national organizations 6 
Representatives of affiliated state, pro- 


vincial, and regional organizations 41 
Chairmen of standing committees 35 
Representatives of sections 12 
Members of the Executive Board 13 
Elected members 25 
Total 155 


Out of 155 members of the Council, 
only 25 are elected specifically as Council 
members ; 130 hold their position ex officio. 

The principle of representation has been 
accepted by other organizations of the size 
of the A.L.A., as, for example, the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society. The A.L.A. should 
accept this principle. Members of the 
Council elected specifically to represent a 
regional or state association, a section of 
the A.L.A., or an affiliated organization 
will have a certain responsibility to the 
group which they represent, and will prob- 
ably take their responsibilities more seri- 
ously. These representatives will furnish 
a direct connecting link between the Coun- 
cil and the local or group association. 

The committee has considered carefully 
the retention of ex-presidents and chair- 
men of standing committees on the Coun- 
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cil. Their retention is not in accordance 
with the principle of democracy. One 
ex-president has written: 


When you come to the part dealing with 
representation on the Council, it seems to 
me that you ought to eliminate the ex-presi- 
dents. I can see no reason for continuing 
them as voting members because in a great 
many instances they have ceased to attend 
with regularity and are apt to serve as an 
overly cautious, restraining group when the 
Association needs to discard some of its 
cautions and enter upon more experimental 
programs than it has carried out in the past. 
Those who are alert and are willing to con- 
tribute, can probably do so through com- 
mittee activity and through writing, and if 
they are at the meetings, they can be heard 
from the floor. 


The chairmen of standing committees 
are not elected officers. 
pointed, presumably, because of their 
administrative abilities. The committee 
believes that all members of the Council 
should be elected specifically as members 
of the Council, that the only democratic 
method of administering the affairs of the 
Council is to provide that this legislative 
body shall be composed entirely of elected 
members, and that the administrative 
officers should have the right to meet with 
the Council to explain their policies, to 
propose recommendations, but not to vote. 
Otherwise, the control of legislative poli- 
cies is centralized more or less in admin- 
istrative officers and would be comparable 
to giving one-third of the seats in the 
Congress of the United States to Cabinet 
secretaries, department heads, bureau 
chiefs, and other appointed officers. Any 
other plan appears to the committee to 
be undemocratic. 


They were ap- 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


It is therefore recommended that: 
(1) The Council be composed in part 





: 
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of delegates elected for four-year terms 
by state, regional, and provincial associ- 
ations on the basis of one representative 
for each 250 A.L.A. members, or fraction 
thereof not less than 125, in the region 
covered by the association. Associations 
consisting of less than 250 members may 
have one representative if the number of 
A.L.A. members in the state is not less 
than 125. Otherwise, no representation 
will be provided except through a regional 
association. 

(Any association in a state with less than 
125 A.L.A. members might well unite 
with other state associations to form a 
regional association. ) 

(2) Votes of the regional, state, or local 
organizations are to be taken by mail. 
In so far as possible members are to be 
given a choice of candidates. 

(It is suggested that the list of nominees 
represent in so far as possible a cross 
section of the membership and be not 
confined to administrative librarians. ) 

(3) Each division with a membership 
of not less than 125 will elect one repre- 
sentative on the Council and an additional 
representative for each additional 250 
members, representatives to serve for four 
years with overlapping terms if more than 
one is elected. The vote is to be taken 
by mail and members of the various groups 
are to be given a choice when feasible. 
Affiliated organizations are to be repre- 
sented by their president or his representa- 
tive. 

(4) The Nominating Committee, on 
which one Class A or Class B®° member 
is to be appointed, shall nominate each 
year eight Class A or B members of which 
four must be elected annually. 

(5) Thirty-two instead of the present 
twenty-five members of the Council will 


*® Members who pay dues of $2 or $3. See 
PP. 421-22. 


be elected by the Association at large for 
four-year terms. 

The Council will then be composed as 
follows: 


Members representing regional, 

state, and local associations about 60 
Members representing groups, 

sections, and affliated organ- 


izations about 30 
Members elected at large includ- 

ing 16 Class A or B members 32 
Total 122 


(6) In so far as possible, all terms of 
representatives, if more than one are 
chosen, are to overlap. 


FUNCTIONING OF COUNCIL 


The complaints received by the Activities 
Committee on the failure of the Council 
to function are more a reflection upon 
the policy of the officers, boards, and com- 
mittees than upon the Council. When- 
ever matters of importance which call for 
decisions have been brought to the atten- 
tion of the Council, it has responded. Ex- 
amples are the discussion on federal aid 
at the Richmond meeting; the discussion 
on reorganization at the meeting at Chi- 
cago in December, 1938. Some members 
of the Council have said that these were 
the two most interesting meetings in recent 
years, not especially because of the subject 
matter but because differences of opinion 
were brought before the Council for de- 
cision. 

It would seem at times that officers, 
boards, and committees have carefully re- 
frained from bringing before the Council 
questions on which decisions were neces- 
sary; that only subjects were presented to 
the Council on which there could be no 
disagreement and that members of the 
Council were too often expected to “sign 
on the dotted line.” Disagreement has 
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not been encouraged; matters of real im- 
portance have been kept from the Council 
and handled in many cases by personal 
consultations. There should be more open 
discussion on subjects of importance at 
Council meetings and fewer decisions 
behind closed doors. If the various officers, 
boards, and committees will bring to the 
Council for decision questions which 
should be openly discussed, the Council 
will respond. At least, this has been the 
experience of the third Activities Com- 
mittee. 

Several cases could be cited on which 
the advice of the Council and its approval 
or disapproval would have been of value: 

a) The extension of headquarters ac- 
tivities. Which of the many requests for 
increased activities are the most desirable? 
The presentation would list many desirable 
new activities and the Council would be 
asked to decide which were of the most 
immediate importance. ‘This proposal is 
quite different from the formal submission 
of a resolution to establish at headquarters 
an activity, already selected and practically 
decided upon by the Executive Board. 

b) A reduction in headquarters activi- 
ties. If it were necessary to abolish some 
major activities at headquarters or to sub- 
stitute others, would it not be well for 
the Council, which represents the whole 
Association, to have an opportunity to dis- 
cuss the proposals and to decide on the 
policy? In any decision to discontinue the 
employment service, for example, and to 
concentrate the whole efforts of the Per- 
sonnel Division on certification and civil 
service, the Council should have a voice. 

c) Future plans. For example, a board 
has made a notable contribution in one of 
its fields of work. What is to be its next 
step? Many different projects are being 
considered. A discussion of the various 
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possibilities would certainly awaken the 
interest of the Council and might lead to 
constructive decisions. At least, such a 
step would keep the Council informed and 
would tend to a more democratic and in- 
telligent form of government. 

d) Present status of library extension. 
How can and should the Library Extension 
Board, for example, extend its influence 
to the states? How can it aid the state 
agencies in obtaining contacts with state 
leaders in rural communities? What sug- 
gestions hus the Council make for the 
work of this most important board ? 

Many other questions of this nature 
might well be presented to the Council 
and the decision of the Council requested. 
Such a program would make membership 
on the Council something to be valued. 
No person likes to think of himself either 
as a rubber stamp or as a recipient of too 
much propaganda. 

The President of the Association might 
well report regularly to the Council on 
the affairs of the Association. What 
progress is the Association making during 
his term of office? What are the pressing 
problems? What is the financial status? 

The members of the Council should be 
informed of the activities of the Secretary 
and headquarters staff. The relationship 
of the headquarters staff to the Association 
is discussed in section II. 

The third Activities Committee believes 
that many radical changes not only in the 
organization but also in the functioning 
of the Council must be made if the Asso- 
ciation is to practice as well as preach 
democracy. These changes will require 
a frank recognition of a distinction between 
adminstrative and legislative functions. 
Officers and committees should have the 
right to meet with the legislative body— 
the Council—to present recommendations, 
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to take part in discussion but not to vote. 
Decisions as to policy should be made by 
the legislative body. 

Fear has been expressed that if the 
Council be given the opportunity, it will 
busy itself with small details such as the 
subdivisions of the budget, whether $100 
should be spent for this or that. The 
committee believes that a Council com- 
posed of librarians would not concern 
itself with small details if, as a body, it 
had an opportunity to discuss and decide 
broad policies. Librarians are familiar 
with the dangers of interference with de- 
tails by governing boards. 

A fear has been expressed that efficiency 
could not be obtained by such an organi- 
zation, that decisions even on broad mat- 
ters of policy must be made by a small 
group of ten or fifteen persons. The 
committee strongly disagrees with this 
point of view which it regards as a criti- 
cism of any democratic form of govern- 
ment. 

The committee does not believe that 
democracy should be sacrificed on the altar 
of “Efficiency”—in this case a false god. 
During any considerable period of time, 
efficiency can be obtained to a much 
greater degree through a democratic form 
of government than through any other 
means. Democratic procedure will result 
eventually in greater unity and in less oc- 
casion for criticism. Much of the criticism 
of the A.L.A. today is basically a criticism 
of its undemocratic form of government. 

The committee does not propose to 
limit administrative action. For example, 
the Secretary presents to the Executive 
Board recommendations for the appoint- 
ment of staff members. The Executive 
Board considers such recommendations 
without the intervention of the Council. 
Librarians and heads of departments in the 


larger libraries all exercise a similar right. 
On important appointments, the Secretary 
does consult boards concerned, but the 
chief responsibility is his. This procedure 
is not changed. On the other hand, the 
elected representative of the Association 
should control all matters of general policy. 

The committee regards these proposals 
for changes in the organization and func- 
tioning as one of the two most important 
matters presented in this report. The 
members of the Association are asked to 
consider the recommendations carefully 
with two questions in mind: 

Do we as librarians believe in a demo- 
cratic form of government for the A.L.A.? 

Will the recommendations promote a 
more democratic form of government? 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


It is recommended : 

(1) That the Council be recognized in 
the Constitution as the legislative body of 
the Association with the right, if it so 
desires, to review the action of officers, 
boards, and committees. 

In the opinion of the third Activities 
Committee, the Council has this right at 
present. It determines policy; it therefore 
has the right to examine the work of any 
officer, board, or committee to see if such 
work is in accordance with the policy es- 
tablished by the Council. Nevertheless, 
the committee feels that there should be 
definitely written into the Constitution a 
clause to the effect that the Executive 
Board shall be responsible to the Council 
in all matters affecting policy. 

(2) That the President, for the Execu- 
tive Board, report to the Council at least 
once a year, preferably twice a year if two 
meetings be held, upon the state of the 
Association. The Secretary also shall 
report not less than once a year and prefer- 
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ably twice a year if two meetings are 
held, on the activities of the Secretary and 
headquarters staff. 

(The Council needs more information 
on the work of headquarters staff. Some 
activities of the Secretary cannot be pub- 
lished pending action by other associations, 
foundations, legislative bodies, etc. Never- 
theless, some of the contacts he makes could 
well be reported at Council meeting.) 

(3) That copies of resolutions, not at 
the time confidential, adopted by the Ex- 
ecutive Board be forwarded to all mem- 
bers of the Council unless printed in the 
Bulletin within two months of the date 
of meeting of the board. 

(4) That the present provision that a 
mail vote shall be held upon a petition of 
fifty members of the A.L.A. be amended 
to read “a petition of two hundred mem- 
bers,”2" and a provision be added that if 
one-third of the members of the Council 
request a mail vote on any subject on 
which there is disagreement such a mail 
vote is to be taken. 


EXECUTIVE BoaARD 

The Executive Board at present is com- 
posed of thirteen members. It meets at 
least twice a year. Experience of other 
organizations has clearly indicated that 
a large administrative board is not feasible. 
The committee has given careful attention 
to the need of representation of various 
groups on the Executive Board. It is not 
willing to recommend that the precedent 
of “bloc” representation on the Executive 
Board be established. The Executive 
Board has such important functions that 
its members should be selected for their 
administrative ability and for their quali- 
ties as leaders; not because of their age, 

* This proposed amendment was approved at the 
Kansas City conference last June. It will be adopted 


if approved at the San Francisco conference this 
year. 


sex, place of residence, or special interest. 
On the other hand, nominating commit- 
tees should carefully study the composition 
of the Executive Board before making their 
nominations. If in the opinion of the 
Nominating Committee several people have 
similar qualifications, then the committee 
might well select at times the one who has 
had experience in a certain type of library 
or in some special field of work. If, on the 
other hand, there is a decided difference in 
qualifications, the stronger person should 
be selected irrespective of other conditions. 
The table at the end of this section gives 
the composition of the Executive Board 
for a number of years. The small pro- 
portional representation, and at times the 
lack of any representation, of school and 
college librarians, is apparent. These two 
groups comprise over one-third of the 
membership of the A.L.A. 

The committee has received many re- 
quests that provision be made for the rep- 
resentation on the Executive Board of 
trustees and laymen. It feels that a great 
proportion of the success of the library 
movement in this country has been due 
to the work of public-spirited citizens, not 
librarians by profession. It wishes to ex- 
press its appreciation of the work of these 
laymen. 

While recognizing the invaluable con- 
tributions trustees and laymen have made 
to the library profession, nevertheless the 
committee feels that it cannot recommend 
the establishment of the “bloc” system in 
providing representation on the Executive 
Board for trustees any more than for any 
other group. Librarians cannot develop 
strength either in groups or in the Asso- 
ciation as a whole if authority and control 
are taken away from them. This state- 
ment does not imply that no layman 
should ever serve on the Executive Board. 
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We suggest that future nominating com- 
mittees give careful consideration to the 
desirability of providing for laymen on 
the Executive Board, if one or more can 
be found who can contribute the time and 
energy necessary. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEES 


Many criticisms concerning the work of 
nominating committees have been offered 
by members not familiar with the difficul- 
ties encountered. This year (1939) five 
librarians refused the nomination for the 
office of first vice president (president- 
elect). The Nominating Committee fi- 
nally decided, wisely in the opinion of the 
third Activities Committee, to nominate 
but one person for the office. Last year, 
there was a similar number of refusals for 
offices on the Executive Board. 

A chairman of a former nominating 
committee and an ex-president of the 
A.L.A. writes as follows: 


My recommendation would be . . . to 
have it (the Nominating Committee) meet 
long enough in advance to get the matter 
under way and to adopt policies which bear 
upon the functions of the Association as a 
whole. I do not believe in nominating more 
than one person either for president or first 
vice president. Our committee divided 3 
to 2 on the proposal and consequently we 
got two candidates. I believe in democracy, 
but I am not foolish about it! Running 
one candidate against another is not neces- 
sarily democratic because both candidates 
have to be selected by a nominating com- 
mittee which, after all, is not a democratic 
performance. 


Committees have nominated members of 
minority groups to run for office against 
public librarians, only to find that the 
Association has naturally elected members 
of the majority group. Changes can be 
made in the work of the nominating com- 
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mittees which would remedy these com- 
plaints without the necessity of amend- 
ments to the Constitution. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


It is recommended: 

(1) That one of the Class A or B 
members be appointed on the Nominating 
Committee each year. 

( Provisions for the nomination of Coun- 
cil members at large are given in the 
preceding section. The reason for the 
recommendation is that eight Class A or 
B members are to be nominated for the 
Council each year.) 

(2) That the retiring chairman of the 
Nominating Committee be continued as a 
member of the Nominating Committee 
for the following year. 

It is also recommended that the Council 
approve the following suggestions which, 
until revoked by action of the Council, 
are to be forwarded to all nominating 
committees : 

(1) The Nominating Committee should 
hold its first meeting for organization and 
discussion during the A.L.A. conference. 

(2) Nominating committees should se- 
lect the strongest administrators and lead- 
ers for membership on the Executive Board 
and especially for the vice presidency, 
without regard to position held, age, sex, 
or special interests, with the following 
modification. In order to give considera- 
tion to a variety of interests, the Nomi- 
nating Committee may present candidates 
for the four-year terms in two blocks of 
two each, with the request that members 
vote for one from each block. ‘This ar- 
rangement will provide for the representa- 
tion of special groups and of laymen if 
desirable candidates are to be found. 

(3) Nominating committees should not 


in all cases regard it as necessary to nomi- 
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nate competing candidates, especially for 
the office of first vice president, if there are 
reasons why only one candidate should be 
nominated. However, the committee feels 
that more advantage should be taken of 
the privilege for nomination by petition. 

The committee, in reviewing the work 
of nominating committees for a number 
of years, and in a study of the conditions 
prevailing, expresses its conviction that 
nominating committees have been well se- 
lected and have performed their duties con- 
scientiously with the best interests of the 
Association in mind. 





The committee considered the possibility 
of a more democratic form of nomination 
through the submission of a large list of 
candidates to the Council at its December 
meeting, with the right given to the 
Council to add to the list from the floor. 
The two candidates for each office who 
received the highest number of votes of 
the Council would be the nominees. 
recommendations 


Since 
have been made to 
change the composition of the Council, 
the committee decided that any further 
move toward democracy might well be 
postponed until the present changes are 
placed in effect. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION 


The A.L.A. at present is a most con- 
servative organization. Joseph W. Lippin- 
cott stated at the Kansas City meeting: 

... 1 want to say that if any organization 
moves more deliberately, more thoroughly, 


and with more safeguards than the Ameri- 


can Library Association, I do not know of 
Pe 


Amendments to the Constitution are 
customarily submitted to the Council and 


=“*Kansas City General Sessions Proceedings.” 
|..A. Bulletin 32:764, October 15, 1938. 
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must, under the present Constitution, be 
submitted at two consecutive meetings of 
the whole Association. The meetings of 
the Association are too large to permit 
careful consideration of 
amendments. 


constitutional 
During recent years, ex- 
perience has shown that it is much more 
feasible to discuss changes in the Consti- 
tution and by-laws at Council meetings 
than at the annual meetings of the A.L.A. 
Furthermore, if a democratic method of 
making amendments to the Constitution 
is desired, amendments should be submitted 
for a mail vote. The members present 
at annual meetings average from one- 
twelfth to one-third of the membership. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


It is recommended: 

(1) That amendments to the Consti- 
tution may be adopted upon a majority 
vote of the Council at two consecutive 
meetings, followed by a vote by mail of 
a majority of the members voting. The 
mail vote must be taken after the second 
vote of the Council. 

This change would reduce somewhat the 
length of time required to amend the 
Constitution. It would give all members 
of the Association opportunity to vote 
upon amendments and it would provide 
for adequate discussion. 

(2) That amendments to the by-laws 
may be made by the Association at any 
regular meeting upon the recommendation 
of the Council. 


BIENNIAL MEETINGS 


The question of biennial meetings seems 
to be continually with us. The matter 
was considered in a symposium in the 
Library Journal in 1924.7* The question 

2%“ Annual vs. Biennial Conferences of the A.L.A. 
—A Symposium.” Library Journal 49:266-70, 


March 15, 1924; “A Plea for Biennial Conferences,” 
thid., p. 417-19. 
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was again raised in a report of a committee 
on the A.L.A. conferences in 1936 and 
again in 1937.2* The result of a mail 
vote taken in 1931 was 1375 for biennial 
conferences and 2208 for annual confer- 
ences. 

Articles on biennial conferences were 
published in the 4.L.4. Bulletin for April, 
1939, and in addition some state associ- 
ations have taken action favoring biennial 
conferences. 

In view of the comparatively recent and 
rather decisive vote in favor of annual 
meetings and for the reasons herewith 
presented, the committee is not willing to 
recommend that the present system of 
annual conferences be abandoned. 

(1) The attendance at A.L.A. meetings 
during the last five years has varied from 
1503 to 5312. The average attendance 
for this period has been 2691. If 2691 
librarians wish to attend an annual meet- 
ing each year, they should not be deprived 
of the opportunity. 
ascertained, no association comparable 
with the A.L.A. holds biennial meetings. 

(2) The necessary business of the As- 
sociation, the meetings of committees and 
boards, requires annual meetings. Fur- 
thermore, if any material part of the 
various recommendations of the third 
Activities Committee is adopted, consid- 
erable changes will be necessary in the 
Constitution and by-laws and also some 
change in the activities of the Association. 


In so far as can be 


™*™ “Report of Committee on A.L.A. Conferences.” 
A.L.A, Bulletin 30:360, May, 1936, Pt. I; A.L.A. 
Bulletin 31:549, September, 1937. 
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The committee does not believe that the 
present is a favorable time to consider a 
change in the frequency of meetings. 

(3) The holding of biennial confer- 
ences would overemphasize the midwinter 
meeting, which would tend more and more 
to become the annual A.L.A meeting. 
The committee would regard too much of 
a tendency in this direction as unfortunate. 
It believes that the midwinter meeting at 
Chicago should be limited to business 
meetings of the Council and to the meet- 
ings of such groups as wish to meet at 
this is a more 
favorable time for meetings of school and 
college librarians than June, these groups 
may wish to hold their chief meetings dur- 
ing the holidays at Chicago or elsewhere, 
limiting their meetings held in connection 
with the A.L.A. conferences. 

The committee feels strongly that every- 
thing should be done to strengthen state 


time. Since December 


and regional associations; but it does not 
believe that the substitution of biennial 
meetings for the annual meetings would 
have this effect at the present time. It 
believes that other means recommended in 
this report would be more effective. 

Since there has been considerable dis- 
cussion during the last year or so on this 
question, the committee desires to submit 
the proposal to the Council for action. 


RECOMMENDATION 


It is, therefore, recommended that the 
policy of holding annual meetings be con- 
tinued. 


Composition oF A.L.A. Executive Boarp—1921-38 


Type of Library nmea2 Ww SBS. BS 
Public . eta mer 4 5 5 4 9 
College, university, large reference. 3 4 3 3 4 2 
Library school : 1 1 1 1 1 
State. . 1 2 2 1 3 
Special and unclassified . . . 1—- — i-—- — 
National ; 2 1 1 i=—- — 
DP didvcccsnatamscss ee  & 12 12 12 
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Section 9. Financtal Support 


The income of the A.L.A. has for many 
years been derived from a variety of 
sources: membership dues, special grants 
for special purposes, endowments more or 
less restricted for definite purposes, and 
income from sales of books—practically a 
revolving fund, as publications do not 
make a profit for the Association. There 
are certain other sources of income which 
are less important. 

The absolutely unobligated “free in- 
come” of the Association consists chiefly 
of its income from membership dues. This 
income can also be divided into income 
from annual memberships and income 
from sustaining and contributing member- 
ships. Some of the latter is used, in effect, 
to promote the Friends of the Library 
movement, and is not “free” income. 

The income from annual membership 
dues has been increased not only by the 
increase in memberships but also through 
various changes in the amount of dues 
charged members. The tables on pages 
418-19 should be studied in connection 
with changes in rates. 

Between 1921 and 1931, receipts from 
annual membership dues practically tripled 
with no change in the rate of dues. If 
dues paid by special members be included, 
the receipts quadrupled. The income 
from the dues reached an all-time high in 
1938. 
will be a corresponding increase in income, 
much of which, however, must be absorbed 
by the increased cost of carrying members. 


As the membership grows, there 





Any attempt to compile statistics of the 
total income of the American Library As- 
sociation before 1922 is difficult. The 
A.L.A. Publishing Board was responsible 
to the Association but not to the Executive 


Board. The Publishing Board handled its 
own affairs and the income from sales of 
publications and from the Carnegie Fund 
was not shown in the report of the treas- 
urer of the A.L.A. The table on page 419 
shows the income of the Association for 
certain years. items in various 
published reports were not included, for 
example, receipts from life memberships 
which go into the endowment capital ac- 
count and certain other receipts which 
cannot be regarded as annual income. 

It will be noted that the total income of 
the Association rose from $83,588 in 1920 
to $314,908 in 1930, and decreased to 
$290,531 in 1937-38. 

There have been criticisms of the use 
of the funds available to the A.L.A. Much 
of these funds consist of grants for special 
purposes. The Association could not 
designate the purpose for which a fund is 
to be used. It could request funds for 
purposes which in its opinion were de- 
sirable, but when and if funds were 
granted for any purpose whatsoever the 
A.L.A. had either to accept or refuse. Its 
decision was naturally based more on the 
value and feasibility of the purpose for 
which the grant was made, than on the 
relative importance of various needs. 

If activities, surveys, studies and re- 
search in the field of librarianship were 
to be conducted, it was obviously desirable 
that the A.L.A. should concern itself with 
such programs. <A _ great opportunity 
would have been lost if the American 
Library Association had not taken advan- 
tage of the willingness of foundations to 
donate funds for such purposes. The third 
Activities Committee believes that the 
granting of these funds has greatly aided 
the progress of the library profession. It 


Some 
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CHANGES IN ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP DuEs INCOME, 1890-1938 


Annual Memberships, 
Contributing and Sustaining 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900* 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906+ 
1907tt 
1908 
1909 
1910 
IgI! 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921§ 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
192¢ 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932!|| 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


$ 690 
576 
1,089 
988 
1,330 
1,117 
1,402 
1,399 
1,630 
1,443 
1,912 
2,002 
2,468 
2,574 
2,640 
2,750 
3,913 
4,366 
4,572 
4,482 
4,918 
5,325 
6,236 
6,737 
7,573 
7,902 
8,353 
8,553 
8,619 
11,030 
11,212 
13,575 
16,860 
16,604 
18,113 
20,201 
26,616 
31,545 
30,115 
33,485 
34,322 
40,518 
43,250 
38,106 
40,208 
40,680 
43,676 
47,600 
47,911 


Excluding Special Memberships 
(Contributing and Sustaining) 


> 


* Annual dues 1900-05: $5 for institutions, $2 for individuals. 


t Initiation fee of $1 charged 1906-31 inclusive. 


Association June, 1931.) 
year; $5 for institutions. 


tt Jan.-July 12, Aug. 8-Dec. 31, 1907. 


625 
1,195 
8,525 
9,710 
26,705 
16,747 
15,063 
14,154 
15,037 
15,150 
16,180 


15,770 


(Adopted by Council March, 190% 
Annual dues 1906-21: $2 for individual renewals; $3 for individuals for first 





Total 


$32,1 70 
31,310 
42,010 
44,032 
07,223 
59,997 
53,169 
54,362 
55,718 
58,826 
63,780 
63,681 


; abolished by the 


§ Annual dues 1921-31: $4 for members receiving Handbook and Proceedings; others unchanged 


| Dues 1932-date: $ 


Handbook and Proceedings); $5 for institutions (with Handbook and Proceedings). 


for individuals 


(without Handbook and Proceedings): 


$s for individuals 








(with 
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INcoME OF A.L.A. 


Publishing! Membership? Endowment* Total Grantst Grand Total 

1906 $ 6,007 $ 6,900 $ 4,183 $ 17,090 $ nee $ 17,090 
1909... ‘ 6,673 4,954 5,609 17,236 : 17,236 
1915.... nasieiheal 12,967 7,976 4,900 ee eee 25.843 
1920. ... ss one 15, 606 11,336 5,416 32,358 51,230 83 , 588 
“a2 49,490 24,244 6,181 79,915 159,784 239 , 699 
Se ee 118,332 51,053 56.843 226 , 228 88 ,680 314,908 
1935-36. ....... daw 74,477 67,660 87,482 229,619 52,011 281 , 630 
_ | AS 93 , 406 75 , 866 86,114 255,386 55,863 311,249 
PR oeskedesans 89,064 73,848 83 ,029 245,941 44,590 


1 Includes receipts from sales, Booklist subscriptions, advertising, review books 


2 Regular, chapter and special dues, conference receipts interest, miscellaneous (These figures naturally are different from those 
given on page 418, which exclude conference receipts, etc.) 


3 Income from Endowment Fund, Carnegie Fund, Carnegie Corporation Fund 
‘ Grants, pledges, subsidies, etc., for special projects 
War funds not included 


is entirely in sympathy with the purposes 
for which these funds were granted in the 
past and believes that they were well used. 
In many cases they have proved a stimulus 
to continuing activities. If space had per- 
mitted, the committee would have liked to 
submit data on this subject. 

Every project did not work out as suc- 
cessfully as some had hoped but the aver- 
age is high and no program can be con- 
sidered to have failed. Some of the 
projects most bitterly attacked at the time 
they were inaugurated have proved, in the 
light of history, to have been the most 
valuable. 


mend at the present time that any of the 
activities supported in effect by the income 
from the Carnegie Corporation fund be 
discontinued. These activities have been 
carefully studied by executive boards and 
by finance committees. The third Activi- 
ties Committee does suggest that, in view 
of changing conditions, it may be desirable 
in the future at intervals of two or three 
years to review the present activities sup- 
ported by this fund, to weigh them care- 
fully, and to consider whether less em- 
phasis might be given to some and in- 
creased emphasis to others or even to fields 
not at present developed. 

Between 1926 and 1933, the Carnegie It would appear that an association with 
Corporation gave the A.L.A. an endow- an income of $300,000 is comparatively 
ment of $2,000,000 without legal restric- wealthy.2> This 
tions. The net income of this endowment, closely budgeted. If income from special 
after deducting fees for custodial and ad- grants, from the Carnegie Corporation 
visory services, amounted last year to Fund, and from sales of publications 
about $77,000. It must not be confused including the Booklist be subtracted, then 
with the income from the Carnegie Fund, practically the only available source of 
available for bibliographical and publishing funds is the membership dues. These 
activities only. The Carnegie Corporation amounted in 1937-38 to about $74,000. 
Endowment replaced a number of special Most of this amount was used for the 
grants made in preceding years. A moral Bulletin, Proceedings, and Handbook, and 
obligation rests upon the A.L.A. to con- for expenses of keeping the records. From 
tinue the activities financed originally by the estimated receipts, from membership 
these special grants unless there is an ex- dues, and conference registration for 


cellent reason why they should be discon- 1938-39 about $14,300 was reserved to 
tinued. 


income, however, is 


% The subject is thoroughly discussed in the a 


r 
r . : “We ticle by Carl H. Milam, “The A.L.A. and Its 
The commiuttee is not willing to recom- Money ” A.L.A. Bulletin 31 :277-83, May, 1937 
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underwrite other budgets, $5190 for head- 
quarters library, $5180 for statistics and 
$2250 for committee projects. This 
amount was larger than in the preceding 
year when $4245 was reserved for other 
budgets. 

The recommendations in this report call 
for increased expenditures. Additional 
needs are listed in section 12. An increase 
in endowment funds would be of great 
assistance but does not appear to be forth- 
coming. Therefore, the possibilities of 
increasing the Association’s revenue from 
memberships should be examined. It is 
also hoped that in future years the amount 
transferred from membership to other 
budgets may be less than in 1938-39. 


SERVICES TO MEMBERSHIP 


The A.L.A. has greatly increased serv- 
ices to its members. The 4.L.4. Bulletin 
alone has increased in size since 1910 far 
beyond any increase in dues (see section 10, 
p. 424). Few professional organizations 
are making available to their members a 
professional journal of the high standard 
of the 4.L.A4. Bulletin, with 800 pages a 
year, at a cost of $3. The membership 
dues of the American Library Association 
are decidedly lower than those of most 
other professional organizations, and the 
members receive more for their money. 

The committee feels that a better under- 
standing of the A.L.A. and the value of 
membership in it could be given to pro- 
spective members. The A.L.A. should 
more actively publicize itself in order to 
make known how it is organized, how it 
operates, what it does and how it can 
help the individual library and librarian. 
Often these services are least known to 
those who need them most. 

The A.L.A. should publicize to a 


greater extent the emphasis it is placing on 
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the economic status of librarians, particu- 
larly those in the smaller libraries and in 
nonadministrative positions. 


SUGGESTIONS 


The committee suggests as possibilities: 

(1) Talks on the work of the A.L.A. 
at state library meetings by the state rep- 
resentative on the Council—what the 
A.L.A. is doing, what members get for 
their money. 

(2) A one-page leaflet on the same sub- 
ject to be distributed at all state meetings. 

(To a limited extent these methods are 
now being used.) 

(3) More emphasis in library schools 
on the importance of membership in pro- 
fessional organizations. A greater at- 
tempt to create a better understanding of 
the work of the A.L.A.” 

(4) The library schools should arrange 
for more talks to students by officers of 
the A.L.A. and by members of headquar- 
ters staff on the work of the Association 
and headquarters. More attention in 
courses on orientation should be given to 
the national organization. Some schools 
seem to have neglected this field entirely. 


INCREASE IN MEMBERSHIP DUES 


Librarians’ salaries are low, many of 
them less than $1200 a year. Any general 
increase in dues would create a decided 
hardship in some cases. 

The committee has given careful atten- 
tion to the report of the Membership 
Committee” which was referred to it. 
It is unable to agree with certain features 
of this report. It feels that the tentative 
’ with dues at 
$10 per year would create an artificial 
Fur- 
thermore, many persons who would qualify 


*Cf. sec. 


classification of “fellows’ 
distinction which is undemocratic. 


12 and Appendix IV. 


“=A Professional Classification of A.L.A. Mem 
1938. 


bers.” 


A.L.A. Bulletin 32:245-56. April, 
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as fellows are receiving low salaries and 
would not feel justified in paying the $10 
a year which fellows must contribute. To 
this class of persons no membership would 
be available under the plan proposed except 
the $10 membership. 

Furthermore, the requirement that all 
full members—not fellows—shall pay the 
$5 irrespective of-salaries would create 
a hardship on many librarians with limited 
salaries. Therefore, it seems desirable to 
the committee to recognize in part the 
principle of ability to pay on the ground 
that those in higher positions in the library 
profession are not only able to contribute 
more to their profession, but also receive 
more from it in advice, in opportunities for 
attendance at meetings, and in the raising 
of professional standards. 

The committee therefore recommends 
that the Council approve the following 
classification of members: 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


(1) Membership in the American Li- 
brary Association shall consist of active, 
lay, institutional, honorary, contributing, 
and sustaining members. 

(a) Active members shall consist of those 
who have graduated from accredited library 
schools or who are or have been employed 
on a full-time basis in a library. 

(b) Trustee and lay members shall con- 
sist of all trustees and former trustees of 
libraries and other non-librarians interested 
in the work of the A.L.A. 

(c) Institutional members shall consist 
of libraries and institutions maintaining li- 
braries. Any institution other than a 
library may hold institutional membership 
with the approval of the Executive Board. 

(d) Honorary members shall consist of 
persons recommended for membership by the 
Council and elected by a two-thirds vote 
of the members present at any annual meet- 
ing. Members of foreign associations and 
those outside of the profession who have 
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consistently aided the profession are eligible 
to election as honorary members. Members 
of foreign associations may also be eligible 
to active membership in the usual way. 
Honorary members shall be members for 
life. 


(e) Contributing and sustaining members, 
as at present provided. 

(f) Life Members. The committee has 
recommended that the present provision for 
life membership be suspended. A definite 
recommendation in regard to life member- 
ship will be presented at the Council meet- 
ing, December, 1939. The suspension of the 
present provision would not be retroactive 
and would not affect those now holding life 
memberships. 


(2) Dues of active library members 
shall be tentatively fixed as follows :** 

(This proposal for dues is submitted for 
discussion only. The committee does not 
anticipate that the increase in revenue 
from these increases in dues will yield 
much more than enough to make possible 
the recommended allotments to groups. 
With the assistance of selected members 
of the Association, the committee hopes to 
make a study of the prospective receipts 
under the proposed rate of dues in time 
to have the figures available at the Council 
meeting in December, 1939. 

A revision of the scale listed in this re- 
port will also be presented in December. 
In the meantime, the committee will ap- 
preciate consideration of the scale and 
alternate proposals by the members.”® 


Class A Members 


Librarians with 
$1200 

(Such members will receive the Bulletin 
but will not have the right to join any di- 
vision, except as a division may waive the 
right to receive allotments for this class of 
members. ) 


salaries less than 


% A minority report suggesting an 
schedule of dues is filed in Appendix I. 

* Statistics which have some bearing on the ques- 
tion of dues are given in Appendix if 


alternative 
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Class B Members 


Librarians with salaries of $1200 or over 
Se I OED. La cw vecenccesees $3 
(Members to receive the Bulletin.) 


Class C Members 


Librarians with salaries of $2100 or over 


ee ee I ID. nn cencascacesecces $5 


(Members to receive the Bulletin and the 
Handbook.) 


Class D Members 


Librarians with salaries of $3600 or over 
but less than $5000 ...............008. $8 

(Members to receive the Bulletin, Pro- 
ceedings, and Handbook.) 


Class E Members 


Librarians with salaries of $5000 and 
over 

(Members to receive the Bulletin, Pro- 
ceedings, and Handbook.) 


(3) Dues of lay members, trustees, etc., 
shall be fixed at a minimum of $3, such 
members to receive the Bulletin without 
the Proceedings and the Handbook. It is 
hoped that many non-librarians will elect 
to pay dues at the higher rate or to be- 
come sustaining or contributing members. 

(4) That dues of institutional members 


shall be fixed as follows: 


Institutional Members 


Libraries with incomes under $20,000 .$5 

(Members to receive Bulletin.) 

Libraries with incomes of $20,000 and 
over and less than $40,000 

(Members to receive the Bulletin and 
Handbook.) 

Libraries with incomes of $40,000 and 
over and less than $100,000 ........... $10 

(Members to receive the Bulletin, Hand- 
book, and Proceedings.) 

Libraries with incomes of $100,000 and 
over 

(Members to receive the Bulletin, Hand- 
book, and Proceedings.) 
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The Proceedings and the Handbook 
may be sold to non-members or to mem- 
bers not qualified to receive them at not 
less than $2.50 each. 

Any active or institutional member may 
elect to pay a higher rate. Indeed it is 
hoped that many will desire to do so, or 
to become sustaining or contributing mem- 


bers. 





Some major economies, possible in the 
future, are mentioned in the article by 
Mr. Milam, “The A.L.A. and _ Its 
Money :’’®° 

a) The A.L.A. Booklist should be self- 
supporting. 

b) All other publications should be self- 
supporting. 

c) The A.L.A. can be relieved of much 
of its statistical work as the Library Serv- 
ice Division of the Office of Education de- 
velops. 

The committee agrees that in view of 
present demands on the funds of the As- 
sociation publications should be self- 
supporting in so far as membership dues 
are concerned. It believes, however, that 
the Publishing Department needs and 
should receive subsidies for special publi- 
cations and that an increase in endowment 
to be used for publications would be of 
great aid to the service libraries are ren- 
dering. 

To another question discussed by Mr. 
Milam—“Could not the personnel work 
be left to state agencies ?”—the committee 
feels that for many years the answer must 
be an emphatic “No.” In the opinion of 
the third Activities Committee, the A.L.A. 
should expand rather than reduce its per- 
sonnel work; should increase its emphasis 
on certification and civil service and 
should aid through its departments, boards, 


*” Milam, op. cit., p. 281-82. 











PUBLICATIONS 


and committees, an attempt to obtain legal 
recognition of librarianship as a profession. 

The A.L.A. should, however, urge state 
associations and state agencies to share 


Section ZO. 


The income from sales of publications 
shows greater appreciation of the value of 
these publications than can any statement 
from the third Activities Committee. 

The sales of publications in 1920, in- 
cluding the Booflist, amounted to $15,606. 
In 1930 the receipts from sales amounted 
to $118,332. During the depression 
period, the sales receded somewhat, prob- 
ably because of the decreased book funds 
of libraries and the lack of suitable manu- 
scripts. Sales amounted to $93,406 in 
1936-37, and to $89,064 in 1937-38. 

In 1907 there were 24 publications 
carried in stock and available, not includ- 
ing the Booklist, Proceedings, and printed 
catalog cards. In 1920 there were 93; in 
1930 there were 222; and in 1938, 316. 

It should be remembered that the 
A.L.A. is responsible for many publications 
not issued directly by itself. For example, 
the new edition of the Union List of 
Serials is to be published by the H. W. 
Wilson Company from funds granted by 
the Rockefeller Foundation at the request 
of a committee of the A.L.A. Within 
the last ten years the A.L.A. has shown an 
increasing interest in publication of re- 
search findings, the sales of which are not 
expected to cover the costs. Such publi- 
cations include the Journal of Documen- 
Reproduction, Library 
1921-32, and many others. 


tary Literature 
Fortunate- 
appreciated the 
publication of material 


research 


ly, foundations have 


the 


valuable to 


need for 


libraries and 
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these responsibilities. The state agencies 
and the library schools might possibly take 
over more of the placement service as the 
Association increases in size. 


Publications 


have made liberal grants for support. 

The income from sales of publications, 
including the Booklist, increased from 
$49,490 in 1925 to $89,064 in 1937-38; 
the number of assistants employed on the 
Booklist and in the Publishing Department 
shows no such comparative increase. Six- 
teen were so employed in 1926 and seven- 
teen in 1937-38. 

The A.L.A. as a publisher works under 
very decided difficulties. It must meet 
competition of other publishers for manu- 
scripts. Commercial publishers eagerly 
solicit manuscripts which promise to yield 
a profit but discourage others. The ques- 
tion has been raised whether the Associ- 
ation should engage at all in publishing. 
In view of the publishing activities of 
other prominent professional organizations, 
the question hardly needs extended consid- 
eration. The American Library Associ- 
ation certainly can study to better advan- 
tage than can commercial publishers the 
book needs of the profession and can en- 
courage and supervise the preparation of 
manuscripts to meet these needs. It can 
also bring into existence tools for which 
there is a need but which commercial pub- 
lishers will not undertake through fear of 
financial loss. 

The Publishing Department and the 
Editorial Committee need the assistance 
of special groups. These groups should 
know what publications are most needed 
in their fields. They should keep the 
Publishing Department and the Editorial 
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Committee supplied with a list of their 
wants. When the governing boards of the 
various sections become organized on a 
permanent basis, one subject for their 
serious consideration should be the publi- 
cations most needed in their fields. 

At present, the Editorial Committee and 
the Publishing Department have been 
seeking the assistance of special groups: 

(1) In finding out what is neede? 

. Aid 
scripts 

(3) In locating authors 

(4) In criticizing the manuscripts that 
are produced 

If these groups would appoint publica- 
tions committees, this procedure should be 
much facilitated. 

The officers of the Association should 
continue to encourage grants from founda- 
tions interested in special fields of work, 
in order that bibliographical and library 
publications which cannot be financed 
from sales may be made available, either 
by the A.L.A. or by some other publisher. 
Otherwise, because of the great demands 
upon the income of the Association, publi- 
cations must be self-supporting. Addi- 
tional endowments for publications should 
be solicited when opportunity arises. 

The Publishing Department of the 
A.L.A. could have increased the income 
from sales materially by issuing certain 
publications on a service basis. The com- 
mittee believes that the department acted 
wisely in not adopting a service basis. It 
is hoped that funds may be obtained from 
other sources which will make unnecessary 
the adoption of this policy. 


A.L.A. BULLETIN 


The Bulletin, since it is a service to 
members, is financed from the membership 
and not the publishing budget. 


(2) In outlining and planni a 
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In volume 1, no. 1, of the Bulletin, 
W. C. Lane writes as follows: 


This first number of a Bulletin of the 
American Library Association marks, it is 
hoped, the beginning of a closer connection 
between the Association and its members. 
The regular issue of such a Bulletin four or 
six times a year, or perhaps oftener if needed, 
would make it possible for the executive off- 
cers to communicate at frequent stated 
periods with members, and to keep them in- 


— of action taken by the several boards 
Fand committees of the Association in the in- 


Pall 


tervals between the meetings. 


The development of the 4.L.4. Bulletin 
is interesting. It started in 1907 and, 
excluding the Handbook and Proceedings, 
consisted of 44 pages. The attached table 
shows the number of pages for certain 
years. The expansion of the Bulletin of 
the A.L.A. during the periods 1925-30 and 
1930-37 is noteworthy. 


NUMBER OF PAGES IN THE A.L.A. 
BULLETIN EXCLUDING THE HAND- 
BOOK AND PROCEEDINGS 


Year Pages Year Pages 
1907 44 1925 142 
1910 58 1930 416 
1915 96 1936 760 
1920 142 1937 732 

1938 806 


If the only return a member had for 
payment of his dues were a subscription 
to the Bulletin, membership would be 
worth the price. The committee has ex- 
amined many publications in other pro- 
fessional fields and many library periodi- 
cals. On the basis of the number of 
pages, a subscriber to the Bulletin at $3 
receives more for his money than does the 


subscriber to almost any other journal in 
librarianship or other professional fields. 

The Bulletin has developed greatly in 
the last eight years in the extent of subjects 
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covered. Publicity had 25 times as much 
space, personnel 6 times as much, statistics 
3 times as much, and work with children 
and schools 4 times as much. College and 
university libraries, according to the re- 
port of the editor, had 8 times as much 
space in 1937 as in 1931. 

The third Activities Committee be- 
lieves that college and university libraries 
are at present receiving as much considera- 
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Library Association was giving its mem- 
bers too much for their money and that by 
reducing the Bulletin more funds could be 
available for other activities. 

The committee is not willing to endorse 
this suggestion except as additional jour- 
nals may be issued. The Bulletin is one 
of the few means of direct contact between 
the Association and each of its members. 


‘Te. “inion of the committee, other 


ss . . . ° Tet ote " ° ° 
tion in this publication as is consistent mes must be found to increase the in- 


with other demands for space. 
libraries, a separate publication is needed, 
which would relieve the Bulletin of much 
of the material now devoted to college 
and university libraries. A similar publi- 
cation is needed for school libraries. 

If a college library bulletin and a school 
library bulletin could be financed, it might 
be possible to give members a choice of the 
A.L.A. Bulletin, a college library bulletin, 
or a school library bulletin. The number 
of college librarians who are members of 
the A.L.A. is now about double the total 
membership of the A.L.A. when the 
Na- 
tional associations in special fields, not divi- 
sions of the A.L.A., have financed similar 
publications. 


A.L.A. Bulletin was first started. 


If a journal can receive a 
certain amount of donated editorial super- 
vision, the expenses of publication will 
be greatly reduced. It is questionable 
whether one single 4.L.4. Bulletin is the 
organ best adapted to reporting the in- 
creasingly varied activities of all groups 
in the Association. 

A proposal has been made to reduce the 
Bulletin on the grounds that the American 


For such “come of the Association. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


It is recommended: 

(1) That the Editorial Committee and 
the Board of Directors of the Association 
of College and Reference Libraries jointly 
consider the establishment of a college 
library bulletin which will include the 
proceedings of the A.C.R.L., in so far as 
it may seem desirable to publish such 
proceedings, and articles of general interest 
to college and university librarians. 

(2) That the Editorial Committee and 
the Board of Directors of the School Li- 
braries Section jointly consider the estab- 
lishment of a school library bulletin. 





Possibly in time the publication of a 
public library bulletin might be worthy 
Then the 4.L.A4. Bulle- 


tin would be limited to a consideration of 


of consideration. 


A.L.A. news and such principles as would 
affect all divisions. Members would re- 
ceive either the public library bulletin or 


some other bulletin as they would elect. 


Section 11. Headquarters Staff: The Office of the Secretary 


The first headquarters of the A.L.A. 
was established in Boston September 1, 


1906, against considerable opposition. 


The personnel consisted of a part-time 
executive officer and a clerical assistant. 
The services of the executive officer were 
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discontinued, December, 


1907, and his 
duties were assumed by Nina E. Browne 
in addition to her duties as secretary of 
the Publishing Board. In 1909, a full- 
time secretary was again employed, and 
headquarters was moved to Chicago where 
it has since remained. 

The first Activities Committee made a 
thorough analysis** of the work of head- 
quarters staff and its various departments. 
The present committee sees no necessity 
for repeating this detailed study, but offers 
some general comments. 

The Secretary, who is the executive 
officer, is responsible for the work of head- 
quarters although the Executive Board 
and other boards and committees share this 
responsibility. A short summary of the 
development of headquarters staff since 
1920 together with some notes on the 
growth of the A.L.A. during the same 
period is pertinent. The present Secretary 
office April 15, 1920. The 
accomplishments of headquarters staff 
since 1920 are a fair measure of the value 
of his work. Before 1920, headquarters 
staff (excluding the personnel of the 
A.L.A. Publishing Board) consisted of the 
secretary and a stenographer. Including 
publishing activities, the staff of head- 
quarters numbered 15 in 1921, increased 
to 65 in 1930, and to 68 in 1938-39 
(page 426). 


assumed 


Statistics mean little unless they indicate 
valuable work accomplished. During this 
period many activities were developed. An 
employment service was established, fairly 
adequate statistics of typical libraries were 
compiled and published, the Bulletin was 
increased in size from 142 pages in 1920 
to 416 pages in 1930 and to 806 pages in 


3 A.L.A 
i 


: Activities Committee Report.” A.L.A 
Bulletin 24:6 


7-80, December, 1930, Pt. I. 
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1938, excluding the Handbook and the 
Proceedings. The sales of publications, a 
fair measure of the value of work in this 
field, increased from $15,606 in 1920 to 
$118,332 in 1930, and amounted to 
$89,064 in 1937-38. Many other services 
of the Association could be included ; those 


listed are selected simply as examples and 


not necessarily as the most important. 

These and other activities were made 
possible through grants by many benevo- 
lent corporations and later by an endow- 
ment fund from the Carnegie Corporation. 
The income of the Association, including 
income from publishing, membership, and 
grants, was $83,588 in 1920, $314,908 in 
1930, $290,531 in 1937-38 (Table, page 
419). If special grants be excluded, the 
income increased from $32,358 in 1920 to 
$226,228 in 1930 and to $245,941 in 
1937-38, or more than 600 per cent from 
1920 to 1938. The receipts from member- 
ship dues increased from $11,336 in 1920 
to $73,848 in 1937-38, an increase of over 
500 per cent. 

The membership of the A.L.A. was 
4464 in 1920 and 12,713 in 1930, having 
almost tripled. In 1938 it was 14,626. 
The remarkable characteristic of the in- 
crease from 1920-30 is that while the 
increase in A.L.A. membership nearly 
tripled, the membership of the profession, 
according to census figures, failed to 
double. 

A most important activity of head- 
quarters, in the opinion of the committee, 
is the establishment of contacts with other 
national organizations and the publicity 
given to library matters in national publi- 
cations. 

Librarians directly or indirectly through 
the contacts made by the Secretary and 
many members of his staff are represented 
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on boards and committees of many national 
associations. These include the Executive 
Committee of the American Council on 
Education, the Executive Board of the 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, the American Committee for Intel- 
lectual Cooperation, and various com- 
mittees of many other organizations. The 
Secretary or members of headquarters staff 
also have been and are members of boards 
and committees of many national organiza- 
tions including the American Country Life 
Association, Library Service Committee of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, White House Conference on 
Children in a Democracy, President 
Hoover’s Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion, the National Parks Association, the 
Advisory Committee of Town Hall Meet- 
ing of the Air, and the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Division on Cultural Rela- 
tions of the State Department. Many 
have served as assistants and consultants 
to special boards and committees, such as 
the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Education, the American Home Economics 
Association, and the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. 


sarily incomplete. 


This list is neces- 
A much longer list 
could be prepared showing the recognition 
of members of the A.L.A. and of head- 
quarters staff 
committees. 

In addition much of the time of the 
Secretary is given to consultation with the 
presidents and deans of universities in 
regard to the appointment of librarians, in 
attendance at meetings of such associations 
as the Association of American Colleges, 
in contacts with foundations on proposals 
by them for the establishment of certain 
library projects, and in the granting of the 
funds for such projects. 


on national boards and 


Other important 
conferences are held by the Secretary with 
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committees of Congress, national leaders 
in educational fields, state officers and 
committees, etc. 

Much of the progress which has been 
made in the last twenty years in national 
recognition and in the development of 
headquarters is due to the ability of the 
Secretary. No one who reviews the his- 
tory of the A.L.A. since the war can fail 
to be impressed with what has been 
accomplished by the Secretary and his staff. 
The increase in membership in the As- 
sociation, the increase in revenues, the 
greater influence of the Association 
throughout the United States and Canada, 
are largely due to him. The committee 
believes that the Association should feel 
proud of the accomplishments of its Secre- 
tary. Headquarters staff has served as a 
model for study by the officers of other 
associations. 

It is questionable whether any other 
person in the profession would have ac- 
complished as much for the national 
recognition of librarianship as a profession 
and could have built up so effective a 
headquarters staff as has the present 
If in each state there were 
some librarian with his exceptional ability 
for organization and for making contacts, 
one who could also give a considerable part 
of his time to this work, then extension of 


Secretary. 


library service to rural communities, the 
recognition by legislatures of librarianship 
as a profession, and a recognition by the 
public of the basic implications of adult 
education, would have been on a far more 
Credit 


also must be given to the very able execu- 


satisfactory basis than at present. 


tive boards under whose direction the 
Secretary has worked, but the chief credit 
must be given to the farsightedness and 
the efficiency of the Secretary. 

On the other hand the committee feels 
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that the Secretary must share with the 
Executive Board part of the responsibility 
for the failure to develop in the A.L.A. 
strong groups representing special types 
of libraries such as have been formed out- 
side the A.L.A. Part of the responsibility 
for the lack of emphasis on the work of 
regional, state, and local associations lies 
at the door of the Secretary. The com- 
mittee feels that the Secretary, with the 
best intention—that of efficiency—has con- 
tributed to the building of a system of 
centralized control. Certainly the present 
relations of the A.L.A. boards and com- 
mittees and of headquarters staff to special 
groups in the A.L.A. do not represent in 
any way democratic government. Re- 
sponsibility has not been given to the 
groups; committees neither controlled by 
the groups nor responsible to them have 
been appointed by a board composed chiefly 
of public librarians. In the relations of 
A.L.A. to minority groups there is an 
implication of taxation without representa- 
tion. There are some indications that 
individual policy rather than fairness has 
controlled the interworkings of the A.L.A. 

In fairness to the Secretary it should be 
clearly pointed out that in his attitude 
toward the internal problems he has re- 
flected the approach and attitude of the 
Executive Board on which at times there 
has been no member of any special group. 
The committee also wishes to state very 
clearly and emphatically that in its opinion 
this attitude was unintentional and came 
as a result of the concentration of the 
board and the Secretary on a great variety 
of problems other than those which now 
demand special attention. 

The committee believes that the addi- 
tion of a field worker at headquarters and 
eventually the addition of a secretary to 


represent special groups and afhliated 
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organizations, as recommended by the 
Joint Committee of the A.L.A. and 
A.A.L.L., together with the proposed 
changes in government, will remedy to a 
certain extent the present defects. It is 
suggested that the Secretary and head- 
quarters staff as well as committees and 
boards of the American Library Associa- 
tion give increased attention to: 

a) The building up of strong special 
groups within the A.L.A. and the en- 
couragement of these groups to control 
and govern their own affairs 

b) The development of stronger re- 
gional and state associations, and bringing 
these associations into closer relationship 
with A.L.A. boards and committees, with 
headquarters staff, and with each other 

c) A study of methods by which gov- 
ernmental library agencies can be brought 
into closer relationship with the various 
national boards and committees and with 
headquarters 

This process must be one of slow 
growth. It concerns many of the boards 
and committees of the A.L.A. and cer- 
tainly the office of Secretary and head- 
quarters staff. 

The committee appreciates that during 
the last few years some attempts have been 
made to encourage local and specialized 
organizations. 

Definite recommendations on matters 
mentioned in this section are found in 
Part II, sections 4 and § of this report. 


ATTITUDE OF MEMBERS 


The approach of many members to 
problems of the Association has been un- 
fortunate and not of such a nature as to 
contribute to a solution of pressing prob- 
lems. There have been many criticisms 
of the A.L.A. and headquarters staff ; some 


of them so petty that they do not deserve 
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consideration. Such criticism tends more 
to a type of heckling and faultfinding than 
it does to an honest analysis of defects. 
The members of the third Activities 
Committee were appointed because they 
were supposed to represent a quite inde- 
pendent point of view in regard to the 
work of the A.L.A. The committee has 
come to the same conclusions in regard to 
headquarters staff that were reached by 
the first and second Activities committees. 
The first Activities Committee reported : 


1. The personnel at A.L.A. Headquarters 
is of a very high order. The various secre- 
taries and heads of departments, with their 
assistants, exhibit a fine enthusiasm, intelli- 
gent point of view, splendid vision of the 
future, and a thorough grasp of the present 
work in hand. 

2. The organization at headquarters in all 
respects shows a high state of business effi- 
ciency. 

3. The work being done, on the whole, is 
practical and is meeting definite needs of the 
profession.®? 


The report of the second Activities 
Committee is as follows: 
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The present Activities Committee agrees 
with the first committee that the performance 
at A.L.A. Headquarters is of superior order 
and that the organization shows a high state 
of efficiency. The staff are not only indi- 
vidually competent but they are inspired by 
that kind of loyalty which comes only when 
initiative and independent thinking are 
encouraged. Headquarters deserves much 
credit for its foresight and promptness in 
taking part in national movements arising 
during the last four years. . . .*% 


The committee believes that among the 
five agencies for the promotion of library 
service mentioned in Part I—group 
organizations, local associations, govern- 
mental agencies, boards and committees, 
and headquarters staff—the headquarters 
staff has been conspicuously effective. 
Many criticisms of headquarters staff are, 
when carefully analyzed, caused not by 
failures in the work of the headquarters 
but by the form of government and the 
lack of attention by the Association as a 
whole to the work of other agencies. 
Much of the criticism of the A.L.A. seems 
to have been misdirected. 


Section 12. Present and Future Needs of the Profession and the 
cAmerican Library Association 


a) The necessity of strengthening the 
profession. The whole force of the profes- 
sion, of headquarters, of regional and state 
associations, of state agencies, and of the 
groups, boards, and committees concerned 
should be given to remedying the weak- 
nesses listed in Part I. Much can be done 
without the necessity of increased financial 
expenditure. Recognition of librarianship 
as a profession and the improvement in the 
economic position of librarians will be 


=“A.L.A. Activities Committee Report,” op. cit 
P. 659. 


” 


given impetus by the adoption of the 
recommendations in this report, accom- 
panied by vigorous action. 

b) Financial needs. Much of the work 
that needs to be done requires increased 
funds. The first enlarged program of the 
A.L.A., noted in volume 1 of the Bulletin, 
as a plan “to continue the enlarged 
work,” failed at the time but was finally 
accomplished. The second enlarged pro- 


% “Report of the Second Activities Committee.” 
A.L.A. 

* “Your Personal 
3:1, May, 1907. 


ulletin 28:863-64, December, 1934. ; 
uty.” A.L.A. Bulletin 1, no. 
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gram in 1920 met with great opposition 
but it, too, has to a very great extent been 
accomplished. Instead of proposing a 
third “enlarged program”—a temptation 
which it was difficult to resist—the com- 
mittee wishes to call to the attention of 
members some very definite needs which 
should receive immediate consideration. 
The needs are arranged somewhat in the 
order of importance as the committee sees 
them. 
Estimated 
Annual Cost 
(1) Allotments to groups as 
recommended 
(2) Publication of quarterly 
college library and school library 
bulletins 3000 


$6000 


These should eventually either be self- 


supporting or supported by the allotments to 
the groups. 


(3) Increase in personnel ac- 
tivities 6000 


An urgent need of the profession today is 
the establishment of certification, a satisfac- 
tory system of civil service, and the prepara- 
tion of schemes of service, in all branches of 
librarianship. This need cannot be over- 
emphasized. One of the great defects in the 
profession is the low economic position of 
librarians. A full-time paid personnel is 
necessary to do much of the detailed work. 
An additional field worker might well be 
attached to this department of headquarters. 

In addition, much work is necessary to 
change the impression among many educa- 
tional administrators that a librarian needs 
no special training or professional education. 

In the opinion of the committee, the 
amount suggested is not adequate but the full 
amount needed has been reduced to allow 
for other projects. 


(4) Additional grants to boards 


and committees 10,000 


Some of the work of boards and committees 
can be financed by special grants but much 
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of it cannot. Many boards and committees 
should receive more funds. The Library Ex- 
tension Board, as an example, could well em- 
ploy assistants for the study of plans for 
regional libraries with a view to the adapta- 
tion of such plans to the needs of the indi- 
vidual states. One library donated to the 
work of a committee the entire time of its 
chairman for four months and the time of 
one full-time and another half-time sten- 
ographer, in addition to incidental expenses. 
The services rendered by the members of 
one committee during a single year represent 
an expenditure of over $6000, contributed by 
the libraries represented on the committee 
and by the members. This is far more than 
should be expected from any one library, ex- 
cept the largest, in such a short space of 
time. Other cases could be cited. Much 
credit must be given to those libraries which 
have contributed the time of their own staffs, 
both professional and clerical, to the work 
of the A.L.A. 

In this estimate is included an allotment 
to cover the expenses of the President or 
other officers in attending state or regional 
meetings. 


(5) College library specialist 8000 


Repeatedly recommended by the College 
Library Advisory Board and the officers of 
the College and Reference Section; approved 
by the Council at the New Orleans meeting, 
1932. 


(6) The establishment of a 
field worker at headquarters, to 
maintain close contacts with state, 
and regional associations, to serve 
as a liaison officer between head- 
quarters and local associations, and 
to give advice on local problems, 
especially on extension and cer- 
tification 7000 
Recommended by the Pacific Northwest 
Library Association. 


Many other proposals have been recom- 
mended by various organizations and 
groups. An “affiliates secretary” to pay 
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special attention to the work of groups and 
national library organizations was recom- 
mended by a joint committee of the A.L.A. 
and A.A.L.L.; certainly such an appoint- 
ment would be desirable. A children’s 
library specialist has been recommended 
from time to time. Publicity should re- 
ceive much more attention than can be 
given at present. There is need of an 
endowment for publications. Learned 
societies, generally, have found it im- 
possible to finance publications from sales 
alone and the A.L.A. should not be forced 
to do so. More funds are needed for 
research and_ experimentation. The 
committee feels that this list could be 
increased almost indefinitely. | Many 
projects may be more important than those 
mentioned. 

c) Loyalties. No matter how perfect 
its organization may be, an association 
cannot function successfully without the 
interest of its members. The A.L.A. is 
fortunate in that so many members are 
willing to make sacrifices, financial and 
otherwise, to further its work. 

The committee has been somewhat dis- 
turbed by the inquiry, especially from 
younger members, “What does the A.L.A. 
do for me?” If members received nothing 
more than the 4.L.4. Bulletin, they would 
receive full value for their money. Few, 
if any, professional journals which publish 
800 pages a year can be obtained by pay- 
ment of $3, the price of membership in the 
A.L.A. In addition the A.L.A. is spend- 
ing for each member from sources other 
than membership dues on an average of $5. 
Many members of the Association owe to 
it their very positions, which were estab- 
lished directly as a result of its activities. 
The standards published by the Associa- 
tion, the national contacts which increase 
professional positions, and many other 
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activities have made possible the employ- 
ment of numerous librarians who, them- 
selves, seem entirely ignorant of what the 
A.L.A. has done for them. 

There is a far more important view- 
point: the difference between a profession 
and a trade. Professional men are not 
solely interested in “What do I get out of 
it?” They are more interested in what 
they can contribute. All of us owe some- 
thing to our profession and to the national 
organization which represents it. 

A compilation®® prepared by one mem- 
ber of the committee of the present mem- 
bership in the A.L.A. of the 1933, 1935, 
and 1937 graduates of several library 
schools is significant. If married women 
and those inactive be deducted from the 
total number, about one-half the graduates 
are listed as members in the A.L.A. Hand- 
book, 1938. 

There is a surprisingly wide variation 
among the schools. These variations may 
depend in some cases upon the level of 
salaries received by the graduates but this 
factor does not wholly explain the dif- 
The schools on the 
west coast may suffer by their distance 
from A.L.A. meetings but this factor 
would not account for the difference be- 
tween Washington and California. 

One of the schools on the list (Wiscon- 
sin), which stands uniformly high for all 
three years, if the number of married 
women be deducted, is known to have 
strongly emphasized professional loyalty ; 
has given instruction in the history and 
activities of the A.L.A. Probably other 
schools high in the list also have given 
similar instruction; certainly all schools 
have not. 


ferences in figures. 


The proportion of graduates of the 
University of Illinois who are A.L.A. 
3 Appendix IV. 
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members shows a steady increase for the 
three years, rising from a percentage of 
43-1 for the class of 1933 to 60.7 for the 
class of 1935 and 65.9 for the class of 
1937- Members of the faculty suggested 
that this increase took place because of: 


An increased interest in professional activi- 
ties on the part of the faculty and the carry- 
ing over of these viewpoints into class work 

The inclusion of some discussion and ma- 
terial regarding the A.L.A. and other associ- 
ations in the administration course 


The committee suggests that library 
schools include material in their first-year 
curriculum on the history of the A.L.A., 
professional ethics, the obligation of li- 
brarians to their profession and their duty 
to support the national library association, 
not only because of the help members re- 
ceive from the Association but also because 
of the contribution they can make through 
it to their profession. 


Section 25 of the Code of Ethics adopted 


by the A.L.A. Council at the December 
meeting, reads as follows: 

Librarians, in recognizing the essential 
unity of their profession, should have mem- 
bership in library organizations and should 
be ready to attend and participate in library 
meetings and conferences.** 

Loyalty to the profession and to the 
national organization which represents it 
demands much more than financial sup- 
port. It demands the interest, the thought, 
the time, not only of so-called leaders but 
of all of us. It is our organization; we 
are all indebted to it. For the officers and 
headquarters staff a fitting question may 
be, What can the organization do for its 
members? For us, the members, a more 
fitting and more valuable question is, 
What can we do for our profession and 
our association? A lack of loyalty is not 
necessarily a reflection on the organization ; 
it is certainly a reflection on ourselves. It 
is our organization, and its faults and 
virtues are our affairs. 


Section 13. Conclusion: Will the Changes Recommended Assist in the 
Attainment of the Aims of the Profession? Will They Further the 
Aims of the Third Activities Committee as Originally Formulated? 


a) In relation to the aims of a national 
library organization. The committee has 
had in mind throughout its labors the 
influence of these proposed changes within 
the American Library Association on the 
aims of a national library organization as 
mentioned in Part I. The reorganization 
will give much more increased emphasis to 
the extension of library activities through 
the coordination of state and national 
committees. The service of specialized 
types of libraries will be furthered through 
increased attention to the needs of groups. 
Without summarizing all its recommenda- 
tions, the committee believes that every one 


of them will tend eventually toward an 
attainment of the aims outlined in Part I. 

b) In relation to the aims of the third 
Activities Committee, as originally formu- 
lated. In December, 1937, the committee, 
as its first duty, compiled a list of aims, 
which was distributed at the Kansas City 
meeting in 1938 and at many state meet- 
ings during the year. Later it was printed 
in the 4.L.A. Bulletin.*" These aims stated 
the necessity for an organization that will 
attract to its membership all engaged in 


% “‘Midwinter Council Minutes.” A.L.A. Bulletin 
33:130, February, 193 


“Aims of the hird Activities Committee.” 
A.L.A. Bulletin 32:679-80, October 1, 1938. 
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librarianship, that will encourage decen- 
tralization of local and special activities 
but will provide for democratic centraliza- 


tion of national administration, and that 
will provide so far as is possible for the 
coordination and integration of the activi- 
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ties of various committees, boards, and 
sections. The committee firmly believes 
that a careful reading of the recommenda- 
tions will show that they are uniformly 
consistent with the aims as originally 


stated. 
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APPENDIX I 


MINORITY RECOMMENDATION ON CLASSES 
OF MEMBERS AND DUES! 


2. So as to provide for membership dues that will give adequate income for the 
Association and yet be adjusted to the individual’s ability to pay and desire to promote 
his professional activities, annual dues shall be fixed as follows: 


Hecockate Dlamsbers o.oo soc ss0sccccedesssndeateewecee sie bheseseeeeee $2 


Such members shall receive a quarterly membership bulletin. 


Trustee Members $3 


er a 


Such members shall receive a quarterly trustees bulletin. 


Rati DEG 0.6640 nc ccks eeeneaksenbannthshintneesaneneeeeee $5 
Such members shall receive the Bulletin. 


Denier BEGGS oko ku soc cddccnsucnnseesesndbneneeensieee eee $10 


Such members shall receive the Bulletin and the Proceedings or Handbook. 


Contributing Members 
Such members shall receive the Bulletin, Handbook and Proceedings. 


Sustaining Members 


Such members shall receive all publications of the Association. 


Marian C. MANLEY 
April 20, 1939 


1 Presented as a substitute for the recommendations in sec. 9, pp. 421-22. 
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REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE OF 
THE. A.A.L.L. AND THE A.L.A. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF THE BAR OF THE City OF NEw York, 42 WeEsT 44TH STREET 


Charles H. Brown, Esq. February 28, 1939 
Chairman, Third Activities Committee 

Iowa State College 

Ames, Iowa 


My Dear Mr. Brown: 


Enclosed please find the statement of the Joint Committee of the A.L.A. and A.A.L.L. 
submitted to the third Activities Committee as its contribution to the vital question of 
proposed reorganization of the A.L.A. 

The Orman-Alexander manuscripts so kindly made available by you were submitted 
by the chairman to all the members of the committee with a request for a candid ex- 
pression of their views on this fundamental question. The replies indicated that they 
wished the chairman to prepare a synthesis rather than to compile a symposium. 

The chairman then drew up a statement which was presented to every member of 
the committee and replies are now at hand from all of them. 

In view of the responses, it seems best to preserve the original statement substan- 
tially as prepared, noting in an addendum certain individual points of view, not indi- 
cating the writer except in the case of Mr. Dabagh who alone declined to have his 
name used with the statement as prepared. 

Mr. Dudgeon very properly suggests that his name should not be signed to our 
report, as he must consider it as a member of the third Activities Committee. 

Mr. Lindsay requests me to forward to you a “Comment” prepared by him. This is 
submitted not in the nature of a dissent, but as a supplementary individual expression of 
opinion. 

I trust that our committee has made a contribution to this really vital matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
ArTHUR S. McDaniet, Chairman 
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The Reorganization Program of the A.L.A. 


A Statement from the Joint Committee of the A.L.A. and A.A.L.L. 


The Joint Committee of the A.L.A. and A.A.L.L. feels it to be its duty to respond 
to the cordial invitation of the third Activities Committee to participate in the present 
serious consideration of the reorganization of the A.L.A. 

The joint committee consists of ten members in addition to the chairman. The expe- 
rience of each member furnishes a background which makes it inevitable that there will be 
several points of view in the consideration of this vital question. 

The problem which today is facing the library world is that of vitalizing the library 
profession and promoting unity, while at the same time protecting and advancing the 
interests of special groups which have for longer or shorter periods worked faithfully 
and with enthusiasm, each in its own field. 

The members of the joint committee have individually given thoughtful considera- 
tion to the article written by Mr. Oscar C. Orman, a member of the committee, en- 
titled “A Federation of American Library Associations” and the comment thereon of 
Mary Louise Alexander, both published in the 4.L.4. Bulletin of January, 1939, as 
well as the Shores “Proposal” found in the December, 1938, issue of the Bulletin. 

If there is a centrifugal force tending to promote interest in such separate national 
organizations as are listed by Mr. Orman as well as to emphasize regional organiza- 
tions, there is also a centripetal force which would bring about a reorganization by 
integration and an increasing centralization of administration. 

In the first place it must be recognized that the real question at the center of the 
whole problem is the maintenance of that loyalty and support on the part of the indi- 
vidual librarian which transcends all matters of organization. In discussing questions 
of federation, integration or coordination let us not lose sight of this matter of loyalty. 

It flows from this that any scheme of reorganization must take account of the human 
factor and while the ideal must be kept in mind, strictly logical considerations must 
yield to the attainment of such a degree of autonomy as will secure flexibility of struc- 
ture and the mobilization of the entire strength of the profession when fundamental 
matters are concerned. 

The smaller organization can maintain a personal touch with its members which an 
organization as large as the A.L.A. finds it difficult if not impossible to maintain. In 
the February 4.L.A4. Bulletin it is stated that about 2000 members fail to renew their 
membership each year. It is obvious that a further consolidation or merger would not 
help here. 

While more than one member of the joint committee has referred feelingly to past 
evidences of the absorption of the A.L.A. in the problems and interests of the public 
libraries as a main cause in the creation and growth of the group library associations, yet 
all recognize the importance of the existence of an organization to represent and speak 
for the library profession generally. 

There is no question but that a strong national organization, speaking in the name of 
the entire profession before governmental agencies or before the general public through 
the press must exert an influence and “promote the general welfare” by virtue of its 
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authority as a representative body. It must be democratic and yet it must have cen- 
tralization in its administration. 

The joint committee is agreed that strength and efficiency, attained by any merger or 
by the superimposition of any logical scheme of organization would not make for the 
real good of the profession and its members. A process of absorption of the smaller 
bodies into one grand association would be analogous to the “gobbling up” by large 
cities of surrounding municipalities and districts. The process is not to be commended. 

And, on the other hand, the committee recognizes the danger that the smaller organi- 
zations will lose touch with one another and miss the strength and power inherent in 
professional solidarity. 

In addition to this weakening of the sense of unity, there is a very real danger of 
overlapping and duplication of activities. 

Recognizing the superiority of a federation to any process of integration, whether 
pyramidal or based on other logical system, the committee recommends a careful 
study of Mr. Orman’s proposal, not as a finality but as an important contribution. 

Federation should be based on the existing library groups; the details of the scheme 
of representation by a coordinating council and the apportionment of expenses should 
receive the most careful consideration. 

It is suggested that at the headquarters of the A.L.A., there be established an 
“affiliates secretary’ who would keep the affiliated organizations properly informed 
of A.L.A. activities and would see to it that they were properly represented on such 
A.L.A. committees as are of interest to them and be responsible for advising them be- 
fore any action of real concern to them is finally passed upon. 

Finally while admitting that the logic of events seems to indicate such a strengthening 
of the bonds uniting the library profession, there is a very strong feeling on the part of 
several members of the committee that such an organization as the A.A.L.L. should 
not consider for a minute any surrender of its independence and that before it consents 
to any scheme of consolidation or federation, it must receive very definite commitments. 
The A.A.L.L. has been affiliated with the A.L.A. since 1906, but it has itself made 
certain gains of which it is justly proud, it has certain projects precious to it, such as 
its Index to Legal Periodicals and its Law Library Journal, and the committee is 
agreed that any scheme of reorganization must place no obstacle in the way of its 
continued growth. 


Freperick C. Hicks Oscar C. ORMAN 
AtFrep B. LInDsAy WILLIAM R. ROALFE 
Mies O. Price ANNA M. Ryan 
Ouive C. LATHROP Howarp L. STEBBINS 


ARTHUR S. McDANIEL, Chairman 


Addendum 


The above synthesis was submitted to every member of the committee and, in view 


of the replies received, is retained substantially as first prepared. 
Points brought out by individual members are deserving of recapitulation, as follows: 
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In connection with the proposal for an “affiliates secretary,” there should be definite 
assurance, in case such a suggestion were adopted, that representatives on committees 
should be selected by the affiliated or federated organization itself and not appointed 
arbitrarily by a central governing body. 

Attention must be called to the gradually expanding program of the A.A.L.L. 
which is stimulating much highly important work through committees and individually. 
The annual meetings are directed to the consideration of problems of peculiar interest 
to the special group. 

More emphasis must be placed on careful study of any reorganization plan with 
particular attention to the financial feature which may well prove to be the nut that 
is hardest to crack. The salary of the suggested “affiliates secretary” is just one such 
problem. 

The A.A.L.L. induced Congress to make an appropriation for an Index to State 
Legislation—the A.L.A. did not do this. 

It should be understood that the committee is not authorized to make any commit- 
ments or any promises binding the A.A.L.L. 

Mr. Thomas S. Dabagh, the chairman of last year’s committee, dissents. While he 
agrees with the earlier part of the report, he feels the latter part to be basically in- 
consistent and that a “federation” and a “strong national organization to speak for 
the library profession generally” are not compatible. A.L.A. is the national organiza- 
tion and must not be weakened by a new “federation” purporting to speak for the 
profession. As an alternative for a federation, for which there is no need or excuse, 
the A.L.A. should represent the profession generally and also serve as the special 
headquarters for any library groups which do not have their own organizations. 

As the central organization, A.L.A. should have all the special associations affiliated 
to it, and should give them proper attention in its activities, and a suitable share of 
its services. Representation might also well be given to the affiliated organizations on 
the A.L.A. Council. 

Apart from representation on the Council probably all that is immediately required to 
secure coordination of the various special organizations with A.L.A. is to establish 
an affiliates secretary at A.L.A. Headquarters, whose sole duty would be to cooperate 
with the affiliated organizations both directly and through the rest of the headquarters 
staff. He would keep the affiliated organizations properly informed of A.L.A. ac- 
tivities and would see to it that they were properly represented on such committees 
and other A.L.A. groups as are of interest to them. He should also see to it that the 
affliated organizations are consulted before A.L.A. takes any action, such as the 
adoption of a code of ethics, or of cataloging rules, of concern to the affiliated organi- 
zations. 

Mr. Lindsay joins in the report of the committee, but files a “comment,” not as a 
dissent, but as a supplementary individual expression of opinion. 

The chairman takes this opportunity of expressing his appreciation of the splendid 
cooperation which he has had from the entire committee in this attempt to crystallize 
their experience in a contribution to the good of the profession. 


ArtHuR §. McDaniet, Chairman 
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A.L.A. Reorganization 


A Comment 


Over a period of years there has been developing the feeling that the American 
Library Association, while serving all libraries of the United States as a general organi- 
zation, has for the most part benefited the public libraries out of all proportion as other 
types of libraries have increased in number. Such an organization is doubtless essential 
to the general welfare of the profession, to encourage the establishment and growth 
of libraries and the use of books, to preserve and advance the standards and standing 
of members of the profession, and to serve as the recognized spokesman in national 
affairs. 

There is however just as great a need for similar smaller organizations of the more 
closely knit groups of the various types of libraries that have common ground for 
discussion of matters in special fields of knowledge or relating to special types of work, 
and accordingly these groups have banded together to form shorter channels for discus- 
sion and solution of common problems. 

As these groups have increased in number and in interest, their needs have become 
more intense and they have in many cases lost touch with neighbors in the profession 
to such an extent that the groups have become overlapping in membership and scope. 

Some groups, by affiliation with the American Library Association, have kept duplica- 
tion of effort to a minimum, but lacking active participation by that Association they 
have been forced to go ahead on their own and have come to the point of assuming 
that the general Association cannot be of much assistance in group affairs. 

A federation of library associations would presumably place all of these groups on one 
plane, and if the public libraries were to band together similarly, possibly in two or 
more groups, the name of the American Library Association could be used to designate 
those persons selected by the federated groups to look out for all their interests that 
proved to be really in common. Then the several associations would preserve their 
identity, hold their separate meetings for discussion of matters affecting themselves alone, 
and by working with the central headquarters through appropriate committees avoid 
unnecessary overlapping and duplication. 

The regional organization would do no more than make it convenient for members 
of the American Library Association, as now constituted, to meet as neighbors. This 
arrangement would not touch the needs of groups having diversified interests and would 
be of comparatively little advantage to any outside of the public libraries. On the 
other hand, under federation any group or subdivision of a group, regional or not, 
could hold meetings when and where convenient and still maintain its interest in the 
profession as a whole through comprehensive conventions held, say, once every five 


years. 

Having a central organization, elected by the several associations on an agreed basis 
of representation, there would be an aggregation of persons each with particular knowl- 
edge of the needs of his group and with the more general view of the whole profession 
that should result in the greatest advantage to all. 
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There would still be nothing to prevent the continuance of regional groups such as 
state and city library clubs now existing, or the formation of new groups. These would 
evolve quite naturally, wherever there might develop a regional consciousness of com- 
mon interests, even if no more than a desire to become closer acquainted with neighbor 
libraries. 
The suggestion for a central board of managers for the Association, as distributed 
at the convention in 1916 and attributed to John Cotton Dana, is entirely sound. 
With power to arrange for general conventions at stated intervals, to appoint salaried 
officials and maintain necessary offices, to speak on behalf of the profession either before 
national governmental agencies or before the general public through the press, to act 
in appropriate manner in relation to studies or projects for the benefit of the profession 
—such board would fully justify its existence and meet the more general needs. 
It might be more desirable to have a fairly large “council” made up of representatives 
elected by the various groups, and arrange that this council elect or appoint the smaller 
board of managers. Then the council could meet annually or biennially, in order to 
keep closer in touch with activities of the board and at the same time carry out more 
satisfactorily the wishes of the several groups. 
Funds for maintaining the board and officers could be raised by assessments against 
all of the associations on the common numerical basis of membership, a flat rate per 
member being preferable to an assessment based on revenues received by the separate 
association. ‘This would leave the matter of dues entirely within the province of the 
groups. Funds for the publication of an official organ for the discussion of general 
professional matters could be raised as now by a difference in the amount of dues, 
transmitted through the group organization, or possibly in part by subsidy through 
increase in assessment. The total cost to any individual would presumably be no 
higher and would probably be less than now. The several groups would still be free 
to publish such papers as might be deemed desirable, and the central headquarters would 
still be in a position to publish various reports, books and pamphlets for sale, as is now 
being done. 
A pyramidal structure makes a logical picture but an organization built in this man- 
ner may spread out from the top to such an extent that the structure finally becomes 
overbalanced and what was originally the apex reappears as the base. A broad base 
such as would result from a federation would hold its position and through control 
of the board of managers by election would restrict the scope of the apex to reasonable 
proportions. 
Avrrep B. Linpsay, Assistant Librarian 
Washington Square Library 
New York University 

January 14, 1939 
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ANALYSIS OF INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERSHIP IN THE A.L.A. 
Compiled by Cora M. Beatty 


Income figures available for 1309 institutional members of A.L.A. These figures 
have been compiled from the following sources: 

File of public library statistics, 1938 (1935, 1936, 1937, if not available for 1938) 

File of college and university statistics, 1938 

American Library Directory, Bowker, 1935 


Libraries with incomes of : 


Ne 6 vp G'aard has oP abSi es cs webaess 354 
I a EE ae eee 281 
oa Chea ude es isk sab aes 268 
FOF TEPC CTT Ce 227 
cc eeabeseesesenans go 
se es oak ks wae sed we ee ee 89 


Income figures not listed for 140: 


Foreign institutional members ................ 86 
Firms and commercial institutions .............. 54 
Income figures unavailable for following 390: 
ee ee es id x) oe ania 2 
es Se Rac kk ae kde kw eh sGadse 62 
College and university libraries ................ 138 
ee ad Sean kein sae eens 94 
iso hia ae beh bh aes Be ed 10 
State and provincial libraries ................. 38 
ttt Ee chew ek aakvedesasinwbbaks ok 6 
Total Institutional Membership ..................20eeceeee 1931* 


There are 119 libraries carrying contributing memberships ($25) and 32 carrying 
sustaining ($100). 

The contributing library members receive a $5 credit on publications annually which 
means their contribution in dues is really $20. Sustaining library members receive a 


publications credit amounting to the value of one copy each of the publications issued 
during the year. 


*Includes branch library memberships and departmental memberships. 
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LIBRARIES ARRANGED BY INCOME, BASED ON THE NUMBER OF SUBSCRIBERS 
To THE H. W. Witson ComMpaANy PUBLICATIONS 


Colleges and High 





Class Income Under Public Libraries Universities Schools Total 
I 290 101 II 402 
2 373 87 15 475 
3 554 228 39 821 
4 552 188 51 791 
5 $ 6,500.00 456 213 57 726 
6 10,000.00 314 136 53 503 
7 16,000.00 218 102 43 363 
8 25,000.00 124 48 12 184 
9 40,000.00 86 39 12 137 

10A 100,000.00 115 46 2 163 

10B 250,000.00 33 18 51 

10C 500,000.00 18 8 26 
10D 1,000,000.00 4 4 

10E over 1,000,000.00 8 I 9 

Total 3145 1215 295 4655 
In using this table: 


The number of libraries in Class 10A, for example, should be understood to mean 
that there are 163 libraries in the U.S.A. with incomes over $40,000 and not over 
$100,000. The number of libraries with incomes of over $100,000 is 90 (the sum of 
libraries in Classes 10B-E inclusive). The table indicates the comparatively small 
increase in returns which will be made possible by raising the dues for institutional 
members with the larger incomes. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL GRADUATES AND A.L.A. 
MEMBERSHIP* 
Graduates‘of 1933 Graduates of 1935 Graduates of 1937 
No. of No. of Per Cent No. of No.of Per Cent No. of No.of Per Cent 
Active A.L.A. of A.L.A. Active A.L.A. of A.L.A. Active of A.L.A. of A.L.A. 
School Graduatest Members Members Graduatest Members Members Graduatest Members Members 
Pratt Institute 14 11 78.6 21 14 66.7 27 24 88.89 
University of Wisconsin 34 21 61.8 26 16 61.5 39 23 58.97 
Emory University 20 ll 55.0 20 15 75.0 23 14 60.9 
Western Reserve 51 27 52.9 32 20 62.5 40 30 75.0 
University of Washington 35 17 48.6 17 10 58.8 25 15 60.0 
University of Michigan 15 7 46.7 33 23 69.7 36 24 66.7 
Drexel Institute 30 14 46.7 24 12 50.0 30 18 60.0 
Columbia University 188 87 46.3 193 94 48.7 236 83 35.2 
Denver University 18 s 44.4 16 9 56.2 31 17 54.8 
College of St. Catherine 9 4 44.4 6 3 50.0 16 4 25.0 
University of Minnesota 34 15 44.1 32 18 56.2 36 13 36.1 
University of Illinois 72 31 43.1 61 37 60.7 85 56 65.9 
Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege of Emporia 5 2 40.0 4 3 75.0 12 6 50.0 
Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh 18 7 38.89 7 6 85.7 21 21 100.0 
University of North Carolina 18 7 38.89 7 43.7 24 16 66.7 
Simmons College 45 16 35.6 30 58.8 63 52 82.5 
Rosary College 6 2 33.3 4 0 0.0 9 1 11.1 
University of California 38 12 31.6 30 12 40.0 40 9 22.5 
University of Oklahoma 23 7 30.43 23 5 21.7 30 5 16.7 
George Peabody College 27 8 29.6 25 ll 44.0 30 14 46.7 
Syracuse University 33 Ss 24.2 10 2 20.0 23 6 26.1 
New Jersey College 14 3 21.4 ll 5 45.4 ll 4 36.4 
Louisiana State Univ. ll 2 18.2 10 6 60.0 22 14 63.6 
McGill (Claas of 1934-35) 10 1 10.0 7 4 57.1 5 0 0.0 
New York State College for 
Teachers 26 1 3.8 4! 6 14.6 55 2 3.6 
Total 794 329 41.4 720 368 51.1 969 471 48.6 





* Only students in the first-year curriculum were included, i.e., candidates for the AB. or B.S. degree. Hence the omission of the U ni- 


versity of Chicago, Graduate Library School. 


t Active graduates is defined as total number of graduates, less those married, deceased, or engaged in other occupations. Married 
women who are still members of the A.L.A. were counted as “‘active.” 
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A.L.A. REORGANIZATION 


Articles, letters, etc. published in the Library Journal, Wilson 
Bulletin, and A.L.A. Bulletin, January, 19378-April, 1939 


A.L.A. Membership Committee. “A Professional Classification of A.L.A. Members.” 
A.L.A. Bulletin 32: 245-56, April, 1938. 

“A.L.A. Midwinter Conference.” Library Journal 63: 110, February 1, 1938. Ibid. 
64: 107-09, February 1, 1939. (The latter includes recommendations of 
P.N.L.A.) 

A.L.A. Third Activities Committee. “Aims of the Third Activities Committee.” 
A.L.A. Bulletin 32: 679-80, October 1, 1938. 

“Activities Committee to Report at San Francisco.” A.L.A. Bulletin 33: 211, March, 
1939. 

Alexander, M. L: “Miss Alexander’s Comment on the Orman Plan.” A.L.A. 
Bulletin 33 : 22-24, 50, January, 1939. 

Brown, C. H. “The Reorganization of the A.L.A.” A.L.A. Bulletin 32: 674, October 
I, 1938. 

. “What Shall We Do with the A.L.A.?” A.L.A. Bulletin 32: 29-31, January, 

1938. 

“Your Views Invited.” Library Journal 63: 568, August 1938. 

Dana, J. C. “A Federation of Library Associations.” Library Journal 63: 568, 
August, 1938. 

Dickinson, C. W. “A.L.A. Reorganization.” Library Journal 64: 204, March 15, 
1939. 

Etzkorn, L. R. “Mr. Etzkorn Replies to Tolman Criticism.” A.L.A. Bulletin 33: 
61-62, February, 1939. 

“Executive Board News; A.L.A. Reorganization.” A.L.A. Bulletin 32: 1055,. De- 
cember, 1938; Library Journal 63: 924, December 1, 1938. 

Ferguson, M. J. “A Job for Everybody.” A.L.A. Bulletin 32: 673, October 1, 1938. 

Former Member of the A.L.A. Executive Board. “Suggest Trustees on Executive 
Board.” A.L.A. Bulletin 32: 732, October 1, 1938. 

“Forum Discusses A.L.A. Reorganization.” A.L.A. Bulletin 32: 489-96, 526, August, 
1938. 

Goodrich, F. L. D. “F. L. D. Goodrich’s Comment on the Shores’ Plan.” A.L.A. 
Bulletin 32: 1018-19, 1063, December, 1938. 

Heyl, Lawrence. “Defense of the Present Organization” [of the Council]. A.L.A. 
Bulletin 33: 175-76, 218, March, 1939. 

“Kansas City Conference.” Library Journal 63: 632, September 1, 1938. 
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Kline, A. F. “From a Dissenter.” A.L.A. Bulletin 33: 298-99, April, 1939. 

“Large Midwinter Attendance.” [Editorial] Library Journal 64: 58, January 15 
1939. 

Leslie, G. Y. “Finds Shores’ Plan Despotic.” A.L.A. Bulletin 33: 133-34, February, 
1939. 

Ludington, F. B. “Should A.L.A. Council Organization Be More Democratic?” 
A.L.A. Bulletin 33: 173-75, March, 1939. 

“Midwinter Council Meetings: Third Activities Committee.” A.L.A. Bulletin 32: 
146, February, 1938. 

“Midwinter Council Minutes: A.L.A. Reorganization.” A.L.A. Bulletin 33: 130-32, 
135, February, 1939. 

“New York Action.” [Resolution to Cooperate with Third Activities Committee] 
A.L.A. Bulletin 32: 1060-61, December, 1938. 

Northrop, E. H. “Wanted: A Librarians’ Organization.” Library Journal 63: 616, 
September 1, 1938. 


(“First reorganization should be of the membership of the A.L.A., then of its 
structure.” Proposes a professional membership with Full, Honorary and As- 
sociate members, and Fellows.) 

Orman, O. C. “How Does This Sound? A Declaration of Interdependence.” Wil- 
son Bulletin 13: 474-75, March, 1939. 

“A Federation of American Library Associations.” A.L.A. Bulletin 33: 20- 
22, January, 1939. 

“P.N.L.A. Acts on A.L.A. Reorganization.” A.L.A. Bulletin 32: 723-24, 733, Oc- 
tober 1, 1938. 

“P.N.L.A. Meeting.” Library Journal 63: 790, October 15, 1938. 

Shaw, R. R. “Mr. Shaw’s Reply” [to Ralph Ulveling]. A.L.A. Bulletin 32: 676-79, 
October 1, 1938. 

Shera, J. H. “Accent on Youth; The Significance of A.L.A. Reorganization for the 
Young Librarian.” Wilson Bulletin 13: 312-13, 324, January, 1939. 

Sherman, C. E. “Should A.L.A. Conferences Be Held Biennially?” A.L.A. Bulletin 
33: 237-41, April, 1939. 

Shores, Louis. “A Proposal for the Pyramidal Reorganization of the A.L.A.” A.L.A. 
Bulletin 32: 1013-18, December, 1938. 

Taber, F. T. [Letter in the Post] A.L.A. Bulletin 32: 1060, December, 1938. 

Tolman, F. L. “A Closed Shop for Librarians?” A.L.A. Bulletin 33: 58-60, Febru- 





ary, 1939. 

Ulveling, R. A. “An Integrated Organization Through Regional Associations.” 
A.L.A. Bulletin 32: 675-76, October 1, 1938. 

“Whither A.L.A.?” [Editorial] Library Journal 63: 150, February 15, 1938. 

Winslow, Amy. “Miss Winslow’s Point of View [on biennial vs. annual conferences]. 
A.L.A. Bulletin 33: 241-42, April, 1939. 
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